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INVITATION. 

Visteon are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
- folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


eorge Frisbie Hoar, born at Concord, Massa- 

chusetts, August 29, 1826, died at Worcester, 
September 30, 1904. His funeral, which took 
place October 3d, was made an occasion to do 
great honor to his memory, on the part of 
national, state and city authorities. 

Since the Senator was prostrated, at the 
beginning of August,—lumbago succeeding an 
attack of malaria,—there have been times when 
it seemed that he might regain a measure of 
strength and resume his service to the state. 

Probably there was no other man in New 
England with the circumstances of whose 
career the average reader was so familiar; and 
it will suffice to say that Mr. Hoar was gradu- 
ated at Harvard, and settled at Worcester to 
begin the practice of law. He had been city 
solicitor and member of the Massachusetts 
House and Senate when, in 1869, he was elected 
to the national House of Representatives. Eight 
years later, in 1877, he was promoted to the 
Senate, where he was destined to be conspicuous 
and useful. 

It hardly characterizes the Senator to say 
that he was a typical New Englander, although 
that is true, and he gloried in it. He was an 
idealist as well as a clear-thinking, keen-witted, 
practical ‘‘ Yankee.’’ He believed it possible 
to lead the higher life in polities, and although 
no politician better loved his party, he never 
hesitated to oppose it when it seemed to him 
to pursue a wrong policy. But he fought 
without malice, and his personal attachments 
were as strong as his convictions. Gentleman 
and scholar, courageous and far-sighted states- 
man, persistent believer in the essential nobility 
of the common man and the every-day life, 
from every side of his royal nature he attracted 
friends, and they were friends always. 

In calling attention to the cover-page portrait, 
which reproduces a photograph taken last year 
in Worcester, it will not be out of place to add 
that Senator Hoar had been for many years 
a contributor to The Readers 
will especially recall his charming sketches, 
‘*A Boy’s Life in New England Sixty Years 
Ago,’’ published during March, 1898, and 
afterward reprinted in the pamphlet series, 
‘‘Companion Classics.”” It is no secret that 
the great interest these articles excited and the 
abundant favor they won helped to determine 
the Senator to accept one of many invitations 
he had received from publishers, and write his 
autobiography. 
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Il’s well that ends well. In 

man and woman living in 
Massachusetts, became engaged. They were 
married the other day. The explanation is 
that each belonged to a large family, and with 
each the ties of kinship were strong. Ten 
times the wedding was delayed because of a 
death in one family or the other. Then the 
bride to be was ill for nearly a year. Afterward 
it was the man’s turn to give out, and for two 
years he was an invalid. But the lavender 
gown that was bought fifteen years ago went 
to chureh at last; and husband and wife are 
none the less happy now, one fancies, for 
having given each other such proofs of fidelity. 


1889 a young 
Fall River, 
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t has been suggested that a paragraph in this 
column about state aid to schools in Connecti- 
cut was not quite so definite as it should have 
been, and in the interest of clearness we add 
that the new Jaw provides that towns with a 
valuation of less than half a million dollars, 
which have spent on their schools a sum equal 
to a four-mill tax on their grand list, may 
receive from the state a sum that will enable 
them to expend twenty-five dollars for each 
pupil in average attendance. In brief, the 
town must raise as much as it can of that 
twenty-five dollars, and then the state will 
make up the balanee. That is the only kind 
of state aid that ever amounts to much—the 
kind that reénforces self-help. 
OF forgets that September frost and recalls 
the fine September days and nights, as 
one reads a page of seasonable paragraphs in 
a New Hampshire contemporary —a record 
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|of green things growing and ripe things at the 
point of perfection. _For example, an Amherst 
| woman has a geranium four feet high, bearing 
forty bunches of blossoms. One of the gardeners 
|in New Durham raised eight pumpkins, that 
| weighed in the aggregate one hundred and four 
| pounds, from a single vine. Strawberries were 
| picked in Franklin September 13th. A Gonic 
| man asserts that he picked four bushels of 
blueberries daily, for six successive days, earlier 
in the season. Apples and pears are a drug 
in the market all over the state. In many 
instances it does not pay to harvest them all, 
and when a friend who has an orchard invites 
one to come and get some it is etiquette to come 
with a barrel. 

Animated nature likewise owns the spell of 
the lovely season. A ‘Tilton hen, which two 
years ago came out in a mixed coat of brown 
and white feathers, and last year displayed a 
clear white one, is wearing unmixed brown this 
fall—repeating her previous demonstrations that 
in New Hampshire anybody can have new 
clothes. In a Franklin shop there is exhibited 
a mammoth hornets’ nest, from which, the 
paper tells us, the finder ‘‘secured about two 
thousand hornets.’’ How he secured them is 
not stated, nor why he wished to do so; but 
the number of the hornets illustrates the cheerful 
truth that we have had a lot of good growing 


weather. 
* & 
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he ‘‘leading and controlling event’’ in the 

life of William H. Prescott was justly said 
by Hillard to be the accident which deprived 
him of sight in one eye, and which was soon 
followed by such an impairment of the vision 
of the other as to make his popular title, ‘‘the 
blind historian,’’ no great misnomer. Mr. 
Rollo Ogden, in his life of Prescott, says that it 
was a student prank that destroyed his left eye. 
Leaving the table at commons one day in his 
junior year, Prescott turned sharply to see 
what particular piece of skylarking the noise 
behind him indicated, and was caught full in 
the open eye by a crust of bread thrown after 
him with none but rollicking intent. 


The blow was a fearful one in its nervous 
effects, striking Prescott down as by a rifle- 
bullet. No external mark, then or later, was 
left on the eye, but it was made instantly and 
ineurably sightless. 

The patient soon recovered tone and spirits. 
and went back into the kingdom of the learn 
with one eye, and did it gaily and triumphantly. 
Immediately after graduation he began rea 
ing law in his father’s office, and looked fo for- 
ward confidently to a career at the bar. 

But early in 1815 the shadow deepened upon 
him. He was seized with an obscure inflam- 
mation in the right eye. For months he was 
entirely blind, and never again was he able to 
use the eye except with extreme caution, and 
for but short periods of time. 

Oculists assured him that his eye would be 
adequate to all the ordinary purposes of life, if 
he would give up his literary labors. But 
Prescott quietly refused to pay the price. 

Holding himself to the strictest regimen, using 
every precaution that his own experience or the 
skill of physicians might suggest, he yet pre- 
ferred the joys of his intellectual pursuits to the 
certainty of eyesight. 

Again and again we find him in his journals 
calmly contemplating the possibility of absolute 
blindness. Even then there was no regret or 
slackened resolution; only a weighing of the 
a of his being able to press on with 

is work when wholly dependent upon the eyes 
of others. So long as hearing remained to him 
he would not lose heart 

‘The obstacles,’’ he wrote in his journal 
for October 4, 1830, ‘‘I do not believe to be 
insuperable, unless I become deaf as well as 
blind. I can always, by hearing even, prepare 
and write twenty- five printed pages in a 
month.’’ 

It was his resolute distilling of good from 
misfortune which made misfortune powerless 
to influence his real success. 





$33.00 California, Oregon and 
Washington. 

Colonist one-way second-class tickets 
on sale daily from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle and other Pacific Coast points, 
and still lower rates to Utah, Montana, 
Wyoming and Idaho points, via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Correspondingly low rates from 
all points. 

Daily and Personally Conducted Excur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
double berth only $7.00 from Chicago, on 
fast through trains. Choice of routes. 
Nochange of cars. Allagents sell tickets 
via this line. 
T. P. VAILLE, Asst. Mgr., 300 Washington 
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weually means perpetual expense. The windmill and gas- 
ine engine are costly to install and run. 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram 


Will work continuously wherever 
there is a running stream. Nothing 
to blow down, blow up, or require 
attention. Require es less head of 
water to operate than any other 
ram. Never needs repairs. In use 
by U.S. Government. ¢ ‘ata. free. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., 
Gibson Building, Chester, Pa. 
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COMER’ 


REMOVED 
To Walker Building, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


64th year. Highest grade of instruction in Bookkeep- 
ing Shorthand, Typewriting «nd all Business Studies. 
me 3 COMER, Princip: al. Call or write for Circular. 


BACKUS 
GAS HEATER 


Beautiful open fireplace 
and steam radiator com- 
bined. Fits any mantel or 
stands against the wall. 

Burns gas — blue flame — 
$h.8 gas, 4% air. No odor. 
= ill heat any room in — 

est weather. No at wa- 

sted ; you have all you make. 000 in use. Write 

us for catalogue and particulars, or look up the 
Backus agent near you. 

VT. 


THE BACKUS COMPANY, BRANDON, 


























Columbia, ‘‘The Uncolored 
Catsup,’’ is a ‘‘ pure food ”’ 
product. Made by a new 
process without artificial 


coloring matter of any kind. 
It has the natural red and 
flavor of the perfect, ripe 
tomato. Ask your grocer for 
‘* pure tomato catsup”’ with- 


and you will get Columbia. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 











out artificial coloring matter | 





a i THE ROYAL FAMILIES AND 
HOTELS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


EREBOS 
TABLE SALT 


NOURISHES. 


wheat ph the 
vital” salts lost in c Poa, ‘Te 
» Rerves, teeth The 


bones. 
daintiest, driest, whitest salt for table 
kitchen. 










Send for sample, enough for 
the family, naming 
your grocer. 


“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 
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Crate Yourlimgers OF 


IT 1S EASIER AND BETTER TO USE 


SLADE'S 


POWDERED 


NUTMEG 


Absolutely Pure. 





Extra Strong. Full Weight. 


Simply shake and the deed is done. 

No nutmeg wasted on the grater. 

No small pieces to throw away. 

Most convenient—Most economical. 
Ask your grocer for Slade’s 


Nutmeg, in sifting-top tins, 
and refuse inferior kinds. 


If It’s ‘‘Slade’s’’ It is Pure and Good. 
D. & L. SLADE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Turse Rucs 
Oxp Cappers 
Pleasantly 


Surprised 


are our patrons 
when we return 
neat and dura- 
ble Rugs and 
Mats that we 
have rewoven 
from their old 
and discard- 


‘A Pleased ed carpets. 
Gama is 
the Best Advertisement.” 


We have hundreds and 
hundreds of customers 
throughout New Eng- 
land, and they are all 
pleased customers. 































































Write for further particulars. 
ems BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 








The Highest Degree 


of Cooking 
Perfection 


Heat Controlled so that with very little fuel and 
effort the right degree is evenly distributed to every 


part is only one of the desirable features o 
It has many others. 


Range. 


fthe HUB 
No want it makes 


_, Cooking a Pleasure. 


Send for Descriptive Circular of complete line of 
H Ranges and latest advertising novelty C. 


Suara & ANTHONY C0., 48-54 Union st., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Hub Ranges and Heaters and Sanitas 


Plumbing Specialties. 


If not sold by your local dealer, order direct. 
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4 OW don’t yo’ cry, hon- 
IN} ey,”’ the old ranchman 
said, laying his big 
hand over the girl’s, where it 
rested, clenched, on her knee. 
He had known her all her life 
long, and had loved her from 
the moment her father took her, 
a brown, blinking baby, out of 
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took off her rubbers and set her 
umbrella up to drip. 


**Better shake your skirts 
good and wipe your feet on 
that mat,’’ she suggested, and 


Providence obeyed. ‘‘ That va- 
lise will do just as well out here 
for the present. Come in,’’ and 
Providence went in. 





her mother’s arms and put her 

proudly into his, saying, “‘ Providence— 
that’s what we’ve agreed to call her, my 
girland me. It’s a name we put monstrous 
faith in, Neighbor Sherr.’’ 

It seemed just the other day, and yet here 
was the brown baby become a brown girl, 
with eyes almost on a level with his, and 
strong young shoulders brave to bear such 
burdens as life laid upon them. The little 
prairie mother had died, and after some 
restless, unproductive years the man who 
had lost the best part of his life in losing 
her, was buried beside her. They said the 
climate killed him. 

At the last he talked much of his old 
home in the North, and one day he wrote 
a letter back to some of his own people, 
asking them to take Providence when he 
was gone. 

Providence read the answer to him when 
it came, and Neighbor Sherr stood by to 
listen. Yes, they would take her, these 
unknown Northern cousins, and do by her 
as well as their means would permit. The 
careful phrases were religiously dutiful and 
cold, even to Providence, but her father’s 
joy lent them the needed grace. 

**Yo’ll go, won’t yo’ ?”” he asked, eagerly. 

‘‘If yo’ say so, pa,’’ Providence sobbed, 
with her head beside his on the pillow. He 
died that night. It seemed as if he had only 
been waiting for the letter. 

When the funeral was over and the 
minister gone, the girl went home with 
Neighbor Sherr to make ready for her 
journey. There was little to do to make 
ready, only to lock the old black valise 
wherein she had already packed an extra 
dress of her own and some valueless things 
that had belonged to her father and mother. 

When the wagon was brought to the door, 
Neighbor Sherr helped Providence up to the 
high spring seat and put the valise at her 
feet. 

As they drove out across the prairie 
toward the railway town, the old ranch- 
man looked ahead prophetically, but Provi- 
dence looked backward. 

The two ranches lay side by side. She 
saw Neighbor Sherr’s corral and sheds, his 
old ranch-house, and José standing on the 
stoop, waving his sombrero, which glinted 
in the sun for all its tarnish of bells and 
beads. 

She saw the dim, dark spot which was 
her father’s new grave and the white 
stone that marked her mother’s, and behind 
them the house, squatting lifeless and gray 

a shadow, with blank windows staring 
after her like piteous eyes. Then she felt 
Neighbor Sherr’s hand fall over hers and 
heard him say, ‘‘Now don’t yo’ cry, honey.”’ | beginning and ending, anyhow. An’ now an’ 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


sively. She turned and stared unwinkingly | by reading off a line or two. An’ anyway, it 


between the ears of the horse in front of her. | will be a heap o’ comfort just to handle the | 


But the tears kept rolling down and dropping | things and look at ’em.’’ 
off her quivering chin into her lap. | Providence frowned. 
Neighbor Sherr swallowed hard at something | ‘*No, that won’t do noways,”’ she said. ‘‘I 
in his throat. | tell yo’! Thar’s all that nice colored paper yo’ 
“I say as yo’ pa did,’’ he said, steadily, | gave me so long ago, yo’ recollect? I’ll write 
“‘that it’s the best thing fo’ yo’ to go. Yo’ll| on that, and when yo’ get a pink sheet, that’ll 
see sights yo’ never dreamed of, Providence. | be first-class news, and a blue one will be 
Buildings to which the old ranch-house won’t | middlin’, but if yo’ get a green one, Neighbor 
compare mo’n a chaparral -cock’s nest, and | Sherr, that’ll mean that things are a-goin’ just 
mountains and rivers and railroads.’’ His | nohow at all.’ 
spirits rose with his imagination, and then} The ranch buildings were sinking on one side 
ank suddenly. ‘‘ But when it’s night and all | of the prairie as the little railroad town rose 
ort of still and quietlike, yo’ll be remembering | up on the other, seesaw fashion. Neighbor 
now things was down hyar, honey gal ?’’ | Sherr gave the horses their heads and the light 
“Oh, I wish yo’ was goin’, too!’”’ she burst | wagon spun forward over the level. Along one 
ut. | of the two black lines of track that attached 
He shook his head. ‘‘Wa-al, no, I consider | themselves to opposite sides of the town a train 
hat’s out o’ the question. Yo’ know Neighbor | crawled like a caterpillar on a grass-stalk. 
sherr makes a considerable figger on his reser-| Neighbor Sherr helped her aboard and swung 
ation, but he wouldn’t be worth a two-bit | his hat as the coaches clanked by. 
iece whar thar’s real folks.’’ her face at the window, and he still saw it after 
She stared at him, dimly understanding. ‘‘I’ll| the train was gone and he stood, dazed and 
Write to you regular—every week,’’ she. prom- | alone, on the platform. And his old heart 
sed. | guessed how Providence had sunk forward with 
He looked uncomfortably down at the reins | her head on the back of the next seat ina perfect 
i his hands. apathy of despair. 
‘I couldn’t read a word of it, honey,’’ he 
tid, very low. ‘‘And as fo’ writin’ back | | 
<ain—wa-al, me ’n’ a pen never could get along | 
together, anyhow.’’ | 
He looked up at her tear-stained face. 


of her journey. 


“Te | one who should be there to meet her. 


send the letters ’long just the same!’’ he ex- | 
Claimed, 


“I can always tell what’s in the | she had never shivered before. 





He saw | 








| 


HE LIFTED HER FACE BY THE CHIN AND STUDIED IT CLOSELY 


| the waiting-room and sat down in the farthest | 
“I won’t look any mo’,”’ she said, convul- | then maybe the post-office man will oblige me | 


corner, away from everybody. It was warm 
there. Her hat tipped forward, tangled wisps 
of her neglected hair brushed her cheeks, 
and her bare hands were shoved far into her 
sleeves. 

A woman came to the door and looked in. 
She was a small, gray woman, and she had 


looked in at the door at this time every day for | 


a week. She was getting cross with disappoint- 
ment, and above the steel bows of her spectacles 
her brows met in an impatient scowl. 

The room was so dim that she did not see 
the girl in the corner at first, but when she did, 


she jerked the glasses up and down her sharp | 
‘*For the | speaking in the next room. 

| **Do you know, she hasn’t a thing fit to wear 
** Are you Asa | and no money to speak of ? 


little nose, and exclaimed, 
land’s sake!’’ 

She crossed the room briskly. 
More’s girl ?’’ she demanded. 

**Ya-as,’’ drawled Providence. 

**Then I guess we’re looking for each other. 
I’m his Cousin Sophia. Well, well!’’ Her | 
breath came out in a little sudden gust that | 
seemed to leave her exhausted. ‘‘Tired out?’ 
she asked, as Providence still stared. 

**Pretty nigh,” the girl sighed. 

“That’s your valise, isn’t it? 


softly, 


We haven’t | 


The room was sitting-room 
and kitchen in one. There was a rag 
carpet on the floor, a shining little cook- 
stove, and a plump cushion in every chair. 
A stout woman with crimped hair came out 
through a door. 

“Well,’’ said Sophia to her, 
is, Polly.’’ 

Polly kissed her, and Providence’s heart 
went out to her in gratitude. 

**Tired out and most frozen, aren’t you ?’’ 
she said. ‘‘ Let me hang away your things, 
and you sit right down here by the fire and 
warm yourself.’’ 

Providence did as she was told. Miss 
Sophia tied on an apron and came and sat 
down in front of her. 

**So your father’s dead,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
your mother, too. Poor Asa!’’? Back in 
her young days Asa More had been his 
cousin’s romance, and she had never for- 
given the woman he married. ‘‘Did he 
leave any property ?”’ 

Providence thought of the 
and the house, with its dull, 
dows. 

**Thar’s the ranch,’”’ she explained. ‘‘We 
sold off most everything to pay the doctor 
an’—an’ like that. It ain’t worth much.’’ 

“For the land’s sake, child!’’ Miss 
Sophia said. ‘‘What makes you draw 
your words so ?’’ 

**I do’ know no other way,’’ Providence 


‘*here she 


barren ranch 
staring win- 


answered, humbly. 
**Haven’t you ever been to school ?’’ 
*‘*No ” 
**Well, I declare! And you a great girl. 


How old ?’’ 

**Comin’ fifteen. I can read and write,’’ 
Providence hurried out, eagerly. 

“Read and write and fifteen years old!’’ 
The words were emphatically slow. ‘‘I 
suppose your father taught you that. Well, 
I guess the sooner you get started in school 
the better. ’’ 

She sat a moment, thinking. 
your clothes in that valise?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Providence. 

“*Who made that dress you’ve got on ?”’ 

‘*T made it.’”’ Providence flushed. She 
had been very proud of her dressmaking 
hitherto. Miss Sophia jerked the glasses 
up and down her nose. 

*‘Aren’t there any women-folks down 
where you live?’’ she exploded. 

Providence looked startled. 


**Are all 


‘‘Oh, yes, but I never see them. Only 
pa an’ Neighbor Sherr an’ José an’-—an’— 


Choctaw Pete.’’ 
Miss Sophia was speechless. 
‘*Heathen!’’ she said, at last, and got up 
to set the table. At bedtime Providence 
followed Miss Polly up the carpeted stairs to 
the warm, plain little room that had been made 
ready for her. Polly set down the light and 
opened the bed. Then she patted the girl on 
the back, smiled a good night, and went out. 
Providence undressed hurriedly, blew out the 
light, and crept into bed. The bed teetered and 
bounded and the darkness whirled round her. 
Strange faces looked into hers, strange voices 
sounded in her ears. It was the after-effect of 
her journey, but she did not know it, and feared 


| she was going to be ill. 


** Providence, indeed! A doubtful Providence, 
I call her.”’ 


It was a real voice this time, Miss Sophia’s, 


Neighbor Sherr paid 
so it seems Asa didn’t 
There won’t be a 


her passage, she says, 
have money for that, even. 


cent coming to her from anywhere, as I can 
see.’ 
“She isn’t to blame,” Polly maintained. 


‘*And I don’t suppose Asa knew what else to 
do. We’re the nearest folks he had anywhere. 
I shouldn’t wonder if we’d be surprised in 
her. I mean to do the best I can by her, any- 


so very far to go. Come on, now. We’ll get how. * 


right out of here.’’ 
They trudged along in silence down the side- 


On the fourth day the girl came to the end | walk, which was slippery with fallen leaves. 
She stumbled out upon the | Providence shivered more and more. 


She paid 


platform of the smart new station, gripping her | no heed to the way she was taking, and was 
valise, her amazed eyes vainly seeking for some | neither glad nor sorry when Miss Sophia opened 


| the gate in a length of picket fence, and led 


It was raining and cold, and she shivered as ‘the way through it up on the veranda ofa small, 
She went into ' white house with plants in the windows. 


She 


**Sodo I!’’ groaned Miss Sophia. ‘‘ But how 
we’re going to manage beats me. What’s just 
enough for two people skimps three dreadfully. 
And I don’t believe I’ll ever be able to like 
her one particle. She’s her mother right over, 
and that’s kind of set me against her.’’ 

“‘Tt’ll all come out right, Sophia,’’ said her 
sister. ‘‘We did our duty to say we’d take 
her, and now we’ve got her we’re going to 
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474 eee 





“eS ialea ¢ 
Wed), Se, 
make the best of it. 
the child.’’ 

Providence heard to the last word, sitting 
up in bed, with her hands to her ears and her 
eyes big and wild in the darkness. When the 
voices ceased she collapsed, and the pillow 
smothered her wail, ‘‘O pa! O ma!’’ reaching 
out after the sweet divinity she had scarcely 
known. ‘‘O Neighbor Sherr!’’ 

Hope and resolve came with the morning. 
Providence was very womanly in some ways, 
and as she dressed in the warm room, where 
the sunlight was dancing, she pondered reason- 
ably on what she had heard the night before. 
She had been adored and sheltered all her life 
long, and she had never known any strangers. 
She had come ready to love these women, and 
they had not loved her. 

“1’ll use ’em fair, anyway, an’ I won’t lay 
nothin’ up against ’em,’’ she thought. ‘‘Pa 
set a heap of store by ’em, and he wouldn’t 
want me to be mean an’ sassy. It’s goin’ to 
be powerful hard, but I’ll do my best, and if 
I can’t stand it’’—she clasped her hands under 
her chin and above them her face was wistful 
—‘‘I’ll mosey ’long back to Neighbor Sherr,’’ 
she ended, with determination. 

Providence could not go to school until she 
had something more fitting to wear than the 
old brown dress in which she had travelled 
northward. 

But one morning Miss Sophia took her down 
to the Westford Academy. Providence knew 
more than merely how to read and write, but 
she had to take her place among pupils much 
younger than herself. She was laughed at 
and whispered about and watched. The boys 
imitated her drawl and caricatured her and gave 
her nicknames. It was a cruel ordeal for 
Providence. The letters that went to Neighbor 
Sherr in these first trying days were steadily 
blue. 

‘‘If I sent him pink ones they’d make him 
feel easier, but they wouldn’t be true,’’ she 
decided. 

The sisters made over more clothing for her 
and bought her one new dress, a dull-red cash- 
mere, The day she wore it for the first time 
she sent a glowing pink messenger of happiness 
across the states to Neighbor Sherr. That 
same day a glint of something warm came into 
Miss Sophia’s eyes, and she called Providence 
‘“*a good child.’’ 

Winter sped apace, and the pink writing-paper 
dwindled. Providence worked hard in school | 
and earned two promotions, which brought her 
up with pupils nearer her own age. No one 
laughed at her now, and every one was kind to 
her. She was learning her way into books, and 
they opened for her the alluring vistas of a new, 
wonderful world. 

At home Miss Polly taught her to sew and 
darn and Miss Sophia taught her housekeeping. 
Providence was eager to learn. She was be- 
ginning to love Northern ways for their own 
sake, and because they had been her father’s 
ways. 

A spirit breathed upon the North and it awoke. 
Spring had come, languid and frail, but, oh, 
so lovely! 

It was a long time since Providence had sent 
any but pink letters to Neighbor Sherr, and she 
was beginning to think they were the only kind 
she would ever need to send, when suddenly her 
fair skies came tumbling down about her in 
utter wrack of desolation. 

One Saturday morning she was going down- 
town with Miss Sophia, who had to do some 
buying for the house. It seemed to Providence 
as she looked at her cousin that the springtime 
had quickened a new life in her, as well as in | 
the lilacs and elms. There was a flush on her | 
thin cheeks and her eyes shone behind their 
glasses. As for the girl, she could hardly keep 
her feet following after each other in decorous 
order. 

They were entering Main Street when a man 
brushed by them, running. At the corner 
another man joined him. Others were hurrying 
up from every .direction. The whole street 
seemed alive with excitement. 

Before the bank a little crowd was. gathering. 
Miss Sophia quickened her steps. 

‘*Let’s go over there,’’ she said, and they 
went. Others joined the crowd before they did. 
One man was shaking his fists and screaming: 

“It’s a fraud! They’re thieves and liars! 
‘They were taking money up to within twenty 
minutes of the time that notice was put there!’’ 

‘*What notice? What notice?’’ Miss Sophia 
clutched the arm of the nearest man. He turned 
and looked at her dully. 

““Can’t you see for yourself?’’ he asked, 
pointing at the bank door. 

“IT can, Cousin Sophia,” Providence said, 
clearly. ‘‘It says the bank is closed for the 
liquidation of its debts. ’’ 

Miss Sophia tipped over against the girl, and 
her face was almost as white as the curtains in | 
the bank windows. 

“Closed !”’ she repeated. 
is in there.’”’ 

“*Mine is, too,’’ said the man who had spoken 
to her. 

Providence led Miss Sophia home, and they 
broke the news to Miss Polly. 

The neighbors came in to talk with them. 
They said a good many people in Westford were 
iust as badly off, but that was cold comfort. 
And then the neighbors went away and they 
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sat down in their misery, two suddenly old, | 


helpless women, to contemplate the future. 

Providence made tea and coaxed them to 
drink it. She cared for them, and soothed 
them in a way they had not known since they 
were children and had a mother. And all the 
time her head was busy with her own plans. 

‘*There’s the ranch—I’1l sell the ranch,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘It must be worth something to 
somebody, and even a little money will help 
them so now, poor dears !’’ 

When she could, she went to her room and 
opened her writing-box. There was one sheet 
of pink paper, several of blue, and every one of 
the green left. ‘The time had come when she 
must use the green. 

She drew the sheet toward her with trembling 
fingers and dipped her pen. A moment she 





THE VILLAGE 
HOUSEKEEPERS 
WERE GLAD 
TO SEE HIM. 


stared at the treetops swaying beyond her 
window ; then she wrote hurriedly: 


Dear Neighbor Sherr. You must sell the ranch. 
My cousins have lost their money and will have to 
leave their house unless they get help somewhere. 
Iam going to work just as soon as I can, but I 
probably sha'n’t be able toearn much. They have 
been very good to me. I want to do something for 
them now. Sell the ranch somehow. 

With love, Providence. 


She knew that Neighbor Sherr would get 
some one to read the letter when he saw the 
green paper. 

That night, as she lay wide-eyed and sleepless 
on her bed, the door opened and some one stole 
in. Providence saw the gleam of a white night- 
gown through the gloom and felt two cold, 
shaking hands fall upon her as she started up. 

‘*Don’t make any noise,’’ Miss Sophia whis- 
pered. ‘‘Polly has just got to sleep.’’ 

Providence drew the poor woman down beside 
her, and held her in her strong young arms as 
if she were a child. 

“*T had to come,’’ Sophia said. ‘‘I couldn’t 
lie there and think any longer. We can’t do 
anything for you now as we’d planned. I 
don’t know, but seems to me I’m thinking more 
of you than I am of ourselves. You’re every- 
thing in the world to me, Providence.’’ 

It was out at last. Providence’s heart gave 
a bound. “I’ve tried to be grateful, Cousin 
Sophia,’’ she answered, simply. 

Sophia kissed her. 

The bank’s affairs were really in worse shape 
than had at first been feared. Miss Sophia put 
a sign, ‘‘To Rent,’ over the front door and 
began to look about for rooms. Miss Polly 
made an inventory of their household stuff, and 
set apart a portion to be sold at auction. 

Providence left school. She felt her place 
just now was with her cousins, who needed her 
constantly. Besides, she wanted to find some- 
thing to do. 

Even if Neighbor Sherr sold the ranch, it 
would probably not bring much. She had not 
heard from him, although she went expectantly 
to the post-office every day. Surely he must 
have had her letter, and the postmaster at 
McKinley City would write a few lines for 
him in reply at any time. What did it mean? 
Was he sick? 

Providence was growing very anxious. One 
cool, gray May afternoon, when she started for 
the post-office as usual, she opened the door 
right in the face of a big, roughly dressed man, 
who stood before it trying to ring the bell. She 
gave one look at him and tumbled into his arms. 
. ‘Neighbor Sherr!’’ she cried. 

**T reckon. How’s my honey gal?’’ 

He lifted her face by the chin and studied it 
closely. Providence wanted to ery, but she 
laughed instead. . 

‘*Did you get the green letter ?’’ she asked. 

‘*That’s what I did, li’)’ gal, an’ I was never 
so scared in all my life afo’, ’thouten it was 
once when the sheriff drawed a bead on me, | 
thinking I was that hoss-thievin’, no-’count 
coyote, Jim Perley.’’ 

The old lazy drawl was the sweetest sound | 
Providence had heard for months. She drew | 
Neighbor Sherr into the house and shut the 
door on him, and fell to hugging him again in 
her excitement. For a moment the keen recall 
to the old life made her forget the new; then 





sevenfold. 

“‘O Neighbor Sherr! Have you sold the 
ranch ?’”’ she broke out, anxiously. ~ 

‘*No,” he said; then, as he saw her disap- 
pointment, he hastened on, ‘‘and mebbe yo’) 
won’t care when yo’ hear what I’ve got to tell | 





| yo’. 


He folded his arms and leaned against 
the wall, his face asparkle with pent-up news. 

‘“‘Way back, long ago as yo’ pa bought that 
ranch, he ’lowed thar was mo’ to it than just 
common clay. Yo’ve heard him say so. Honey, 
yo’ pa was right. Thar is mo’ toit. Honey, it’s 
just one big ile bubble. The experts as have 
been nosing round McKinley all winter says so. 
Thar’s thousands 0’ bar’|s of ile thar, an’ that 
means mo’ dollars fo’ yo’ than thar’s railroad- 
ties ’twixt Dallas and Houston. Li’! Tony 
Walsh is workin’ it up fo’ yo’. I left it all to 
him, knowin’ yo’d be willin’. He’s got the 
longest head of any lawyer in Texas. I wouldn’t 
let him write yo’ a word till I saw yo’ myself. 
But I reckon thar’s a letter on the way now 
explaining the hull process. No, I reckon yo’ 
won’t sell the ranch, honey. Yo’ll keep it till 
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the las’ gallon o’ ile’s run out, an’ long afo’ 
then yo’ll bea rich woman. Honey, it’s gospel 
truth I’m tellin’ yo’. Neighbor Sherr ain’t 
ever lied to yo’ yet, an’ he ain’t a-doin’ it 
now.” 

In the silence that followed, while Providence 
was trying to realize a little of it all, he said, 
more to himself than her, looking down at his 
great right hand: 3 

“I'd give that twice over if he could have 
lived to see this day, pore feller!’’ And 
Providence knew he was speaking of her father. 








OLD RACKABONES’ 
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'T was a very queer thing to have happen, 

@ most uncanny circumstance, at best. 

Perhaps only a physiologist could have 
retained his equanimity. 

But if Hoke Samson had been a better boy, 
if he had been anything, in fact, except the 
ignorant, cruel, rough fellow he was, he would 
not have been so badly frightened. 

Hoke drove a green-truck wagon into Bristol 
village every summer morning. The fresh 
young beets, peas, beans, cucumbers, potatoes 
and green corn which he peddled were all 
right; and for that reason the village house- 
keepers were glad to see him appear. Yet it 
made everybody’s heart ache to see the way he 
used his old horse. 

Whenever he stopped at a house, or rather 
when he started on to another, Hoke would 
yell savagely, ‘‘Huddup, Old Rackabones!’? and 
beat the horse with his white oak whip-stock. 

It was plain that the animal could but just 
drag along with his load. His bones stood up 
high in his rusty, rumpled gray hide, and his 
looks were those of hopeless dejection. Evi- 
dently he was half-starved, and the only 
reward for his hard day’s labor was, ‘‘Hud- 
dup, Old Rackabones!’’ and a crack from the 
whip-stock. 

The village people talked about it, and the 
Cruelty-to-Animals officer was notified. But 
the selectmen of Bristol argued that Hoke had 
a mother and three sisters, and that if they 
took the old horse away from him, the town 
would have to help them. They threatened 
him, however, and bade him feed the horse 
better. 

Others, mostly women, remonstrated with 
Hoke time and again, till he grew insolent with 
them. ‘‘This is my hoss—see? I shall drive 
him as I’ve a mind to—see? Lots o’ folks git 
rich mindin’ their own business—see ?”” 

Compassion had been left out of Hoke. He 
was a little more cautious about beating the 
horse when he saw that people were watching 
him, but it was said by some that he more 
than made up for this when he thought he 
was out of sight and hearing on the road, 
beyond the village. 

What all who knew Hoke and his horse 

















had long expected, happened one day late last 


autumn. Old Rackabones died. On one of his 
trips to the village he fell in the shafts of 
the wagon, about a mile and a half from his 
miserable home, and that time even the oak 
whip-butt failed to make him get up. The only 
wonder was that he had not died long before! 

Hoke was ‘‘mad clean through’’—that was 
what he said to a neighbor afterward—that Old 
Rackabones should ‘‘ up and die’’ in that 
mean fashion, just as he was most needed to 
draw the winter wood. Besides, he broke 
one of the wagon shafts in falling. That was 
another mean trick! If he must fall, he might, 
at least, have fallen forward, and noc sidewise 
on that shaft! 

Hoke unbuckled the harness, got the horse 
clear of the wagon, and then, pulling first by 
the tail, then by the ears, he hauled the body 
out of the road and through a set of bars into a 
pasture, where he left it to fate and the crows. 
The way home was over descending ground, 
and Hoke was able to haul the wagon himself. 

His mother was even more angry than he 
had been. She berated Old Rackabones and 
the world at large all the time they were at 
supper. ‘Then an idea occurred to her. 

‘*We must save his hide and shoes,’’ said 
she. ‘‘His hide’s worth a dollar and a quar- 
ter, anyhow, and his four shoes ten cents 
apiece. You go skin that hoss, Hoke, and do 
it while he’s warm, and call at Robbins’s and 
borrow his pinchers to pull off them hoss-shoes 
with.” 

She sharpened the butecher-knife with a whet- 
stone and lighted the lantern. But Hoke did 
not like the idea of going back there in the 
evening. 

“TI don’t b’lieve I can do it,’’ said he. 

‘*‘What! Pay a dollar to have that hoss 
skinned !’’ cried Mrs. Samson. ‘‘That never’!! 
do! You go skin that hoss, Hoke, and go right 
off, too, before he’s cold.’’ 

Hoke set off with lantern and knife, having 
little stomach for the job. He called at their 
neighbor Robbins’s to borrow the pincers, 
and succeeded in coaxing little Jimmy Robbins 
to go with him to hold the lantern. 

The gray body did look rather uncanny by 
lantern-light, lying there in the dark pasture, 
and some animal, a dog, probably, was sneak- 
ing round, but slunk away as they approached. 
It did not add to the cheerfulness that an ow! 
began to hoot down in the swamp below the 
pasture, and that ere long a dog—perhaps the 
same one—raised a melancholy howl at a dis- 
tance. 

Hoke felt queer all over; but he got to work 
after a shaky fashion, and pulled off the shoes 
from the two forefeet and one of the hind ones. 
The other, the under one, bothered him. The 
leg was drawn up, the tendons contracted, but 
they stretched out when he pulled at the shoe. 
When he let go they drew back in an odd way. 

It came into his mind to cut the cords, and 


“| seizing the leg by the fetlock, he began hacking 


with the large knife above the ‘‘gambrel joint.’’ 
Quite by chance he partly severed, not the 
tendons, but the sciatic nerve, or what corre- 
sponds to that in a horse. 

Instantly a singular phenomenon was ex- 
hibited. The cut through the nerve sheath 
liberated the residual nervous energy of the 
nerve trunk. The flexor muscles were first 
stimulated to contraction; the leg jerked itself 
from Hoke’s hand! 

This of itself was somewhat alarming, but 
even before he could step back, the extensors 
felt the reflex stimulus, and the leg straightened 
powerfully — much as if a living horse had 
kicked. Hoke was standing exactly in line, 
and the result was that hoof and shoe lande« 
pretty nearly over his solar plexus, with such 
violence that he was bowled over backward 
and measured his length among the stones of 
the pasture. 

Little Jimmy Robbins, who had stood holding 
the lantern in a rather perturbed state of mind, 
no sooner saw the dead horse kick Hoke over 
than he dropped the light and fled homewar|, 
with a how] of terror. 

And Hoke—well, no one knows just whut 
Hoke did or thought. He has never descril«! 
his emotions. The breath was pretty nearly 
knocked out of him; but he got away froin 
there, somehow, and arrived home not long 
after in a condition, mentally, that frightened 
his mother, although she was not a womn 
easily alarmed. 

Hoke rushed in at the door, with eyes stickin4 
out, and white as a sheet. Perhaps it wis 
partly the kick on his stomach. All he couid 
say was that dead Old Rackabones had tried 
to kill him! 

The kick itself is easily explained on grow!'s 
of nerve action ; but Hoke knew little of ner 
He sat by the stove and shook like a leaf. |. 
mother could hardly drive him to bed. | 
next day he pretended to be sick and 
indoors. For more than a fortnight he co 
not be induced to go out after dark. For, ! 
most cruel boys, Hoke was a coward. 

Meanwhile the selectmen had interred (1 
Rackabones at the public expense. Hoh 


courage rose a little after he learned that 
old horse was underground ; but people noti 
that he had a seared look round the eyes ' 
rest of the autumn. 

In November he went to work with a ga 
of Italians excavating gravel for a new railrv: 
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that was to pass within a mile of their house. | boy like Hoke should not have dumb animals | mills, for the energy of the running water is | edge of the earth in a golden boat to his starting- 


He is still excavating. ‘That seems fit employ- | at his mercy. 


ment for him. It is, no doubt, better that a | from his cruelty. 
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PRESIDENT OF 
AVE you ever 
visited a great 


fH museum, like 
the National Museum 
in Washington or the 
British Museum in 
London? If you have, 
you must have been 


struck by the thought 
that those who make 








work in stone and metal 
and clay and textiles. 

In a general way it 
is evident that as man’s 
wants and his pleasures 
have increased, the in- 


And thus it comes about 








museums are tremen- 


dously interested in the story of man’s life | tools, gathered into the museums from ancient 


on the earth. This is shown by the fact that | 
a large part of every such museum, and by | 
far the most interesting part, is given up to| 
collections of such things as help to tell this | 
story. Here are ancient human remains from | 
the dried beds of old lakes, from the gravel of | 
the glacier drifts, from the deposits in ancient 
and long-forgotten caves. Along with human 
bones are those of the wild animals which 
primitive man fought and hunted—the wild 
dog, the great cave bear, and the saber-toothed 
tiger. 

But more numerous than all these, and per- | 
haps even more interesting, are the collections 
of tools which have been gathered along with | 
these bones of men and of animals, and which 
tell us more than all other things of the slow 
steps by which man has come to his present 
power and civilization. 

It is quite natural that these primitive tools 
should have outlasted in most cases the bodies 
of those who made them, for they are usually 
of lasting material, wood or stone or iron. 

As one studies them in the collections of the 
museum, one recognizes a steady improvement 
as time went on. The earliest are rude stone 
hammers, fit only for cracking the bones of 
animals upon which our remote ancestors fed, 
and used, no doubt, sometimes for cracking a 
neighbor’s skull. 

Later, flint arrow -heads and spear - heads 
were invented, and when the great ice-cap 


caves, from the beds of old streams, from the 
ash-heaps of long-forgotten cities, tell the story 
of man’s rise from savagery to civilization. So 
true is this that certain striking periods in this 
slow process have been called the stone age, 
the iron age and the bronze age, from the tools 
which characterized them. 

Does this story, which the tools of the past 
tell us, give any sure indication of what are to 
be man’s tools in the future? Let us see. When 
we study the tools which belong to the past we 
find that two thousand years ago or more hand 
tools had been brought to a high state of perfec- 
tion. We have to-day no workers in marble 
more skilled than those of ancient Greece, no 
workers in metal more artistic than those of 
India, no weavers more cunning than those of 
Pheenicia. 


** One - Man - Power.’’ 


LL these tools and machines were what 
the Japanese call ‘‘one-man-power’’— 
they were hand tools. This age of hand 


tools continued until practically the beginning | 
of the last century, when men began to invent | 


machines to take the place of hand labor; and 
the purpose in these machines was not so much 
to do more accurate work, as more economical 


work, because the machine could take the place | 


of several men. 
Curiously enough, this effort brought men 


that these collections of | 





venient for use. 
the sun’s power was made when the steam- 
}engine was invented. Since that day man’s 
inventions have gone forward with a rapidity 
unknown in all the ages before, until to-day 





Pick and shovel do not suffer | solar energy indirectly applied, and often incon- | place in the east. 
A great step in harnessing | occasion young Phaethon, a son of the Sun, 


The story goes that on one 


| persuaded his father to let him drive the chariot 
across the sky; but the adventurous youth lost 
| control of the horses, and driving too near the 
| earth, scorched it. Mountains were set on fire, 





| the whole character of the tools which he uses | rivers and seas dried up, Libya became a desert, 


| has been transformed. 


Hand tools still remain, as they always will | 


remain, but they take second place in the world’s 
work. The tools of to-day and the tools of the 
future are the great machines which can most 
skilfully and most economically harness the 
sun’s energy to the world’s work. The man 
who thus harnesses the sun, the workman of the 


vention of tools has kept | future, is no longer the worker with hand tools, 
abreast of these wants so | but the engineer. 
as to minister to them. | 


Harnessing the Sun. 


UT while this may be accepted with 
certainty, it is not so easy to predict the 
method the engineer will use to harness 

this sun power. For, although the engineer of 
to-day realizes as the workman of a century ago 
did not, that the sun is his sole source of power, 
all the machines which he employs are most 
wasteful in their use of this power. And what 
is still more curious, the engineer still takes his 
power second hand, instead of using it directly 
as it reaches us in the sun’s rays. 

When the sun is nearly overhead, he de- 


livers power at the surface of the earth at | 
the rate of more than two horse-power for | 
Even after we | 


each square yard of surface. 


deduct the loss occasioned by the absorption of | 


the earth’s atmosphere, it is still true that each 
square yard receives, when the sun is shining, 
the equivalent of one horse-power working con- 
tinuously. This means that there is delivered 
on each square yard an energy able to lift a 
weight of thirty-three thousand pounds one foot 
in one minute, and this power is continuous. 
Almost all this energy at the present time 
goes to waste, or, as the scientific men say, is 
“‘dissipated.’’ A little of it is used in warming 
the air, evaporating the water, and in other 
ways, but the greater part is radiated into 
Think what could be done with this power if 
the engineer could turn it to man’s use. What 
power goes to waste in your back yard! The 
sun delivers on Boston Common, free of charge, 


|and the Ethiopians were blackened by the heat. 

In our day a modern champion has arisen, 
| who comes boldly forward to harness the horses 
lof the sun. He has not grasped the reins fully, 
but it is plain that his is no uncertain touch. 
No mountains will be set on fire and no rivers 
dried up by his driving; but under his strong 
hand the horses of the sun will, little by little, 
bow their proud necks to useful work; rivers 
will be bridged, continents cut in two, deserts 
made to bloom, light and warmth will be sent 
to those who sit in darkness. And streaming 
into all parts of the earth, the radiant power of 
the sun will minister to the service and to the 
joy of man. ‘This modern Phaethon is the 
engineer, and already the reins are in his hands. 


AAG 
JENNIE PORTER’S BAG.‘ 


By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


6 | F there’s anything in 
| | this earthly world 
that’s true,’’ said 
Aunt Pamela Jordan, “it is 
that those who let others look 
after them will be looked after 
} just as long as they live.’’ 
There was a pause, during 
which the family felt a throb 
of uncertainty. 
“It’s Jennie Porter I’m gvuing to tell you 
about. She’s always relied on other folks to 
keep watch of the time for her when necessary, 
and her mother’s always laid out her party 
clothes for her and packed her trunk when she 
was going away,’’ said Aunt Pamela, allowing 
her gaze to light for a moment on a youthful 
kinswoman, who hastily retired behind her 
handkerchief. 

**Probably you recall that her folks have 
moved just out of Boston, and the elevated 
road’s got a station near where they live. 

** Well, Jennie started off one morning to 
spend the day in Charlestown, and she carried 
her bag. When she got to the station she 



































four times enough energy to warm and light 
Boston and supply all its manufactories, street 
railroads and other consumers of mechanical 


happened to think how fine ’twould be to take 
along a little basket of peaches, such as she’d 
seen just round the corner. She didn’t see any 


came down from the north and covered central 
Europe and North America, man’s inventive 
genius was taxed to provide better tools and 


face to face with a new problem the solution | 
of which, although not yet complete, has 80 | 
far progressed as to change the whole machinery 





weapons and garments for protection against 
cold. The evidences of 
these improved tools are 
found among the gravel 
deposits which the ice- 
cap left as it retreat- 
ed slowly toward the 
north. 

There were some rare 
inventors in those early 
days. When we name 
to-day the great invent- 
ors who have changed 
the character of the 
world’s work, and giv- 
en it new tools, we 
rarely go farther back 
than a hundred years. 
We tell of the inventors 
of the steam-engine and 
the telegraph and the 
dynamo. 

Those are epoch-ma- 
king indeed, but think 
what an invention that 
was when the first iron 
was welded into a tool; what progress was made 
possible when the first wheel was set rolling 
along the earth’s rim; what possibilities for 
the race were opened up by him who trained 
the first horse to the service of man! 


BONE 
IMPLEMENT 


SOME TOOLS OF THE PAST. 


The Forgotten Inventors. 


HAT a delightful personal interest it 
would add to our collection of primitive 
tools in the museum if we could only 


W 


label them with the names of their great invent- | last hundred years—to furnish this power and | 


ors. 
his: 
“First stone arrow. Invented by the Red- 
Haired One, 3d Cave on the right-hand bank | 
of the Danube, B. C. 72,180.” 
“The first saddle. Invented by the Blue- | 
Eyed Khingin. The Caucasus, B. C. 56,900.” 
‘The first ax. Invented by Arpad, son of | 
‘he Harelip, 2d Island of the Euphrates, B. C. 
27 552," | 
Alas! the names of the greatest inventors 
hom the world has known are buried in the | 
‘orgotten records of the ages before writing was. | 
! wonder if in A. D. 50,000 the dynamo and | 
he telegraph will seem to the men of that day 
‘s if they had always been, and whether Morse 
ind Henry and Edison and Marconi will be 
‘orgotten along with the inventors of the alpha- | 
det and of the wheel and of the ax! 
However this may be, it is evident that these | 
neient inventions and tools have been used by | 
mankind to increase the common comfort and 
“easure, and that they have also inspired other 
‘en to improve them. As time went on, tools | 


The labels might read something like | 





by 
bring in an entirely different set of tools. 


which the world’s work is done, and to| power. 


Why did not some engineer suggest the 
use of it when the coal strike made the ordinary 


This problem was the question of power, | means of warmth and light so expensive ? 


for as soon as machines large enough to do | 


On the broad sunlit plains of Arizona the sun 


the work of a number of men came into| delivers an equivalent of mechanical energy 


use, it became necessary to have more 


power than that of human muscle to work almost infinite. 
them, and that has been the problem of the | for the whole world’s work. 


which, expressed in horse-power, would seem 
A small part of it would suffice 


set to doing this work ? 
This is the problem of to- 
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morrow. The engineer has made 
has enormously improved the 


energy is used; he transforms 
heat energy into mechanical 


up the energy as the sun delivers 
it and convert that energy— 
wastefully, to be sure—into a 
form suitable for use; but the 
problem of storing this power 
and applying it when and where 
man may need it, that problem 
is the problem of the future, and 
the machines which will do this 
—for it will be done—are the 
great tools of humanity by which 
men are to work their way toa 
higher step of safety and of com- 
fort and of enjoyment. 

This does not mean that the 
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THE SUN MOTOR,—A TOOL OF THE FUTURE. 


to store it for use as it may be needed. 

Now to us who live on this globe which we 
call the earth, there is really only one source of 
power, and that is the sun. Shut out the sun’s 


tide, every source of power on the earth’s surface 
would be cut off. 

There is a Latin inscription which is often 
carved on sun-dials, Sine Sole Sileo—Without 
the Sun I am Silent. Such an inscription might 
well be graved on the earth itself, for without 


lifeless, powerless. 


skill of the individual worker 
will ever cease to be valued. The 
time can never come when the 
skilled hand and the fitting tool will not be 
eagerly sought by the world. 
that the great epoch-making tools of man are 
no longer hand tools; it means that he who 


| leads in the world’s work to-day must be able 
rays, and, except for the rise and fall of the} 


to understand the forces of nature so as to 
harness them to the world’s service. The man 


|who can do this is the engineer, and the 


boy who is ambitious to win a place among 
those who are to lead in these great world 
problems will fit himself for the work of the 


| engineer. 
the sun this fair planet of ours would be silent, | 


We seldom stop to think how prodigal a supply | 


of power the sun pours out upon us, or what 
astonishing tasks this is put to under our very 


eyes. We are lost in wonder at the exhibition | 


of human power, shown in the lifting of a stone 
weighing a few tons to a place in the pyramids, 


A Phaethon of To - Day. 


HE old Greeks, who loved to enshrine in 
poetic legends all the processes of nature, 
described the daily course of the sun in a 


| charming tale, in which the sun was represented 


but the sun on a hot summer day will pick up | 
a hundred thousand tons of water from a lake | 
| east, among the Ethiopians, and driving across 


and drop it on some distant mountain top. 
Men began to harness this sun power indi- 
rectly, a very long time ago, in the simple 


as a strong and beautiful man, with wavy locks 
and a crown of rays, driving a splendid chariot. 
Starting in the morning from the ocean in the 


| the heavens in his glowing ear, he descended 


in the evening into the western sea. At night, 


But it does mean | 


use of bothering with her bag, for ’twas heavy ; 
so she picked out a pleasant-looking woman, 
jand said to her: 
“** Are you going to be here for a few min- 
utes ?” 
“The woman looked at her sort of surprised, 
| and then she said, ‘Why, yes. My car won’t 





Why is it not | come for ten minutes, at least.’ 


| “* *Then,’ said Jennie, with her pretty smile, 
‘would you be so kind as to watch this bag for 
| me while I just step to the fruit-stand around 





great progress in its soJution; he the corner ?’ 


“The woman said, ‘Certainly,’ and Jennie 


means by which indirect sun | hurried off. It took her longer than she’d 


| thought, and when she got back to the station 
| she had just time to catch her train, and she 


energy and this again into elec-| never thought of that bag till she got to 
tric energy ; he has even devised | Charlestown. 
a solar engine which will take| knows Jennie, for the bag had some towels 


That isn’t strange to one who 


to hem in it, and some books her mother had 
sent to her friend’s mother. I make no further 
}comment,’’ said Aunt Pamela, whose face was 
one vivid comment. 

“The friend was all upset about it, and 
asked Jennie if she wanted to go right back 
and see where the bag was; but Jennie was 
just as calm as usual. 

“* *There’s no use in spoiling my day,’ she 
said, ‘by worrying. I feel sure the woman was 
| honest, and she probably took the bag to the 
| proper place for lost articles. I'll start for home 
| one ear earlier than I had intended, and look 
up the bag at the station, that’s all.’ 

**She had a lovely day, and didn’t keep her 
mind on the bag for a minute. When she got 
to the station she saw a group of people, about 
a dozen in all, and in the midst of them was the 
very woman she’d left her bag with, and there 
was the bag in her hand! 

‘*Well, used as Jennie is to having people 
look out for her things, she was stumped then. 
She hurried up to the group and grasped the 
woman by the elbow, and said she: 

***Oh, I hope you haven’t stayed here all 
day to hold my bag!’ 

“The woman turned around, gave one look 
at her, and then turned back to the group. 

‘* ‘Tere she is,’ she said, quietly. ‘Here’s 
the young woman that was coming back in a 
few minutes.’ 

** At that they all crowded round Jennie, and 
looked at her as if she were a natural curiosity. 
‘There was a minister, two old ladies, a slim 
little girl, a young man, a fat woman, three 
old gentlemen and some odds and ends, 

***T held your bag for half an hour at noon,’ 
said the fat woman, reproachfully. ‘The lady 
that gave it to me isn’t here. She was going 
off to her cousin’s for a three days’ visit. Nor 
the man I gave it to isn’t here. He was a 
plumber, and he gave it to this child’s mother 





vere invented for this and for that purpose, to | water-wheels which served the old-fashioned | while asleep, he was borne along the northern | 


to hold,’ said she, pointing out the slim little 
girl. ‘Her mother couldn’t wait any longer, 
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so the child stayed on a half-hour or so, till 
she gave it up to the druggist’s clerk,’ and the 
fat woman pointed to the young man. 

*** AJ] we understood, madam,’ said the min- 
ister, standing straight and speaking stiff, ‘all 
any of us were told was that a young woman 
had left the bag for a few moments, while she 
stepped around the corner todoanerrand. Your 
bag, madam, has passed from hand to hand. I 
should judge it had been in the keeping of no 
less than thirty people. I myself received it 
from the hands of one of my parishioners, and 
gave it into the charge of another at about three 
o’clock this afternoon. It is a strange provi- 
dence,’ said he, ‘that has brought so many of 
us here just at this time to take our homeward 
I hope, my young friend, that this may 


cars. 
be —’ 

‘‘Just then, Jennie said, one of the officials 
came up and touched the minister’s arm. 

** *You’re speaking pretty loud, sir,’ he said, 
firmly but respectfully. 

‘*Well,”’ said Aunt Pamela, allowing a wintry 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








smile to play over her stern features, ‘‘ Jennie 
said the minister looked a little put out just for 
a minute, and then he began to laugh, and 
pretty soon everybody was laughing. And 
then, when they’d had the laugh out, Jennie 
held out her hand to each one of them in turn, 
and said she: 

‘**T thank you ever so much, and I’m just 
as ashamed as I can be that I forgot the bag 
at first, and then that I didn’t come back as 
soon as I remembered it. It will be a lesson to 
me, and 1 only wish I could thank all the other 
people that have held the bag, and tell them 
how sorry I am.’ 

‘*Jennie told me she fairly could have cried 
when one of the old ladies said, ‘ ’T wasn’t a 
bit of trouble, dear, and I’m glad to have seen 
you,’ 

‘*But I could understand the old lady’s feel- 
ing. Jennie needed a lesson, and she got it— 
but from the time she was born she’s always 
had as pretty a smile as anybody’d see in a 
day’s journey.”’ 











IN NINE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VII. 


T nine o’clock on the evening of 

Robert’s arrest the officers and 

directors of the Citizens’ Bank sat 
in the board-room awaiting the return of 
the constable. Just as one of the mem- 
bers hazarded a guess that Robert had 
escaped across the line into New York 
State, the expected persons arrived. 

With a great show of importance Con- 
stable Potts ushered his prisoner into the 
room. ‘The boy looked weary, haggard 
and broken. John Imberlay looked at 
the lad with pity. 

‘*Here he is, gentlemen,’’ said Con- 
stable Potts. ‘‘I found him hiding at 
his mother’s house. He tried to sneak 
out through the kitchen door when he 
saw me comin’, but I nabbed him before 
he could get away.’’ 

Robert turned on the officer with indig- 
nation. ‘‘John Potts,’’ he said, ‘‘that’s 
a liel’’ Then he faced the board. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘this is all a 
mystery to me. But if I can tell any- 
thing, or explain anything, I shall be 
giad to do it.’’ 

John Imberlay, seeing the haggard 
look on the boy’s face, and noticing that 
he leaned heavily on his cane, pushed 
a chair toward him and bade him be 
seated. Then he directed the constable 
to leave the room. 

** Robert,’’ he said, ‘‘ we find that there 
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mother will drive over in the morning; perhaps 
she will look after it for me.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ responded McClelland, ‘it means a 
night in jail for you, then, at the best.’’ 

Robert grew a shade paler, and John Imber- 
lay shut his lips more tightly together. 

McClelland continued: ‘‘I presume you will 
waive a hearing, Robert. I should advise you 
to do so. It will do you no good to have all 
this evidence presented before the justice.’’ 

“*T don’t know just what it means to waive a 
hearing,’’ replied the boy, ‘‘but whatever the 
law is, I’ll abide by it.’’ 

Then John Imberlay said, ‘‘ McClelland, 
you’re the bank’s attorney, and the bank is 
prosecuting this case. It strikes me that the 
prisoner ought not to be compelled to depend 
on you for advice as to his conduct. I can’t 
properly go bail for him, but I can provide 
him with a lawyer. It shall never be said that 
this bank railroaded any man to jail.’’ He 
pushed a button. 

‘* William,” he said to the clerk who responded 
to his call, ‘‘go to Sidney Bronson’s house, 
and ask him to come to the bank.”’ 

When the lawyer came he was allowed to 
talk with Robert in private. 

On their return to the board-room, Bronson 
said, ‘‘ The young man declares he is innocent, 
and I myself feel that some dreadful mistake 
has been made, and that in the course of a few 
days the whole matter will be cleared up. 
Taking that view of the case, I have advised 
him that it is neither necessary nor desirable 
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cots. Yet the cells themselves were not nearly 
so repellent as were the evil-looking men who 
occupied them. 

There was a whispered consultation between 
Mr. Imberlay and the sheriff, and then Robert 
said good night to those who had accompanied 
him to the justice’s office, and started with 
the officer toward the jail. He felt tired and 
faint, and it was with some difficulty that he 
kept his course on the pavement. ‘They were 
quite alone, the sheriff keeping up a cheerful 
run of conversation as they went, and obtaining, 
in a general way, an idea of the trouble in 
which the boy found himself. 

At the turn of a corner the forbidding stone 
prison confronted them. But as they passed 
by the entrance doors and turned down a cross 
street, Robert thought they were to enter more 
privately, by some side passage; and for even 
this small concession he was grateful. 

Then the sheriff said, ‘‘ You’ll have to come 
with me to my house. I always keep the key 
there, and the warden’s asleep by this time.’’ 

His house was but a few doors distant, and 
they soon reached it. Lights were still burning 
there, and in the sitting-room, at her sewing, 
sat a motherly-looking woman, who rose and 
eame forward as the officer entered with his 
prisoner. It was the sheriff’s wife. 

‘*Mother,’’ he said to her, ‘‘you remember 
George Leighton, don’t you ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘I remember him very 
well. He was a very good man.’’ 

**Well, this is his son Robert. He’s a clerk 





to have any evidence presented to the justice 
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THE NEXT INSTANT THEY FLEW RATTLING TO THE FLOOR. 


have been serious frauds in connection with the | make a confession, and that, having made it, 


bank’s accounts, and large sums of money have 
been embezzled. We find also that the books 
kept by you have been manipulated to cover up 
the theft. What have you to say?’’ 

‘IT am not guilty,’’ replied the boy, calmly. 
**Will you let me see the books?” 

The books were shown to him, together with 
the deposit slips from which they should have 
been made up. 

‘You see that there are false entries, do you 
not ?’’ he was asked. 

‘Ido. That is plain.’ 

** And these entries are in your handwriting ?”’ 

‘They are.’’ 

**And this book was kept solely by you ?’’ 

**It was.’’ 

**Can you explain, then, why the items in 
the book do not accord with those on the 
deposit slips ?’’ 

**T cannot explain it,’”? was Robert’s reply. 
**If these are the slips given to me by Mr. 
Stewart they should accord exactly with the 
items in the cash-book.’’ 

‘*Those are the slips that came in with the 


deposits at my window, and were turned over | 


to you for entry,’’ said Stewart. 

‘*Then,’’ repeated Robert, ‘‘I cannot explain 
it. But I have never intentionally falsified a 
record, and I have never taken a penny improp- 
erly from the funds of the bank.’’ 

But even as he made it the boy knew how 
futile his declaration must be in the face of the 
convincing evidence against him. 

For a moment there was silence; then John 
Imberlay turned again to the prisoner. 

**Robert,’’ he said, ‘‘I want to speak to you 
of something more personal. For many weeks 
it has been apparent that you have been laboring 
under some mental excitement not necessarily 


connected with your duties here. The presump- | 


tion is that you have been in trouble. 
presumption correct ?’” 

‘* Yes, sir, it is.’’ 

‘“‘Do you care to state to the directors the 
cause of that troubie?’’ 

‘*T am not at liberty to do so, sir, as the 
matter concerns only one of the gentlemen 
present besides myself.’’ 

‘‘One thing more. You came to my office 
this afternoon and told me that you desired to 


Is thet 


you would ask a favor. Before you could 
proceed we were interrupted, and the interview 
was closed. Do you desire to say now, in the 
presence of the board, what you were about to 
say to me in private ?’”’ 

The directors looked at one another in as- 
tonishment. They had not heard of this before. 
They felt that one of the strongest links in the 
chain of evidence against the prisoner was now 
about to be forged. Robert, too, saw the disas- 
trous bearing of the question. Not to explain 
the purpose of the interrupted interview would 
be to condemn himself. Yet he did not waver 
in his determination to shield his employer’s 
secret. 

“‘T cannot,’’ he replied, ‘‘say publicly what 
I was about to say to you in private. But I 
shall be glad to go with you into another room 
and complete the confession I was on the point 
of making to you this afternoon.’’ 

“No,’? Mr. Imberlay answered. ‘‘In the 
light of what has happened, your language of 
this afternoon was most suggestive. I have 
repeated it to the board because I believe they 
have a right to know it. Whatever explanation, 
therefore, you may wish to make of it, I desire 
you to make to them as well as to me.’’ 


concern the board. ’’ 

‘They can judge as to that.” 

For a moment Robert was silent. He knew 
very well that John Imberlay did not realize 
the risk he was running. He knew that to 





| divulge the secret of the trust to this board of 
| directors would be the heaviest blow that could 
lever fall upon the president. Yet the instinct 
| of self - preservation is strong, and for one 
| instant the boy wavered. Then he said, ‘‘The 
| board cannot hear it, Mr. Imberlay.’’ 

The president turned to the directors. 

*“*Gentlemen,’’ he announced, ‘‘the matter 
is in your hands. What shall be done ?’’ 

Mr. MeClelland, who, besides being one of 
the directors, was also the attorney for the 
bank, spoke up. ‘‘I don’t see that there is 
anything more to be done, except to send him 
before the justice in obedience to the warrant. 
Have you any one here to go bail for you, 
Robert?” he inquired, turning to the boy. 

““No,’’ he replied. ‘‘Noone in the city. 
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to-night. He will waive a hearing, but he 
will be unable to procure bail before to-morrow. 
Will any of you gentlemen accompany us to the 
justice’s office ?”’ 

**T will go,’’ said the president. 

Bronson opened the door and called the con- 
stable. 

Robert rose and stood leaning on his cane. 
The constable, still smarting under the lie that 
had been given him by the prisoner, took a pair 
of handcuffs from his pocket, and was about to 
adjust them on Robert’s wrists. 

The next instant they flew rattling to the floor. 

John Imberlay had struck them from the 
constable’s hands. ‘‘You coward!’’ he ex- 
claimed, his eyes blazing with indignation. 
‘Don’t you dare to commit such an outrage as 
that! Can’t you get a lame, harmless, willing 
boy to the justice’s office without putting him 
in irons ?”’ 

The constable shrank back, abashed. 

‘I’m responsible for him,’’ he said, weakly. 

**T’ll be responsible for him,’’ replied the 
president. ‘‘Come along.’’ 

Squire Jenkins had been awaiting the return 
of the warrant and the production of the pris- 
oner for the last hour, his impatience increasing 
with every passing moment. He was, there- 


“But this is a matter, sir, which does not | fore, not in the best of humor when the party 


finally appeared. Learning that a hearing was 
to be waived, he drew the commitment papers, 
and completed them just as the sheriff entered. 
John Imberlay had sent for the sheriff. He 
had no mind to entrust Robert, further to the 
tender mercies of Constable John Potts. 

‘* Here’s your commitment, sheriff,’ an- 
nounced the justice, ‘‘and there’s your prisoner. 
This court is now adjourned.’’ Whereupon he 
proceeded, without more ado, to turn out the 
gaslights that illumined his dingy office. 

Robert had had some slight acquaintance 
with Sheriff Shepherd in former years. He 
remembered that his father had known him 
very well. Once Robert had come with his 
father to Brierly, and they had called at the 
court-house for a friendly visit with the official, 
and had been taken to look at the jail. 

Robert recalled now, with a shudder, how 
dark and bare the little stone-walled cells were, 
with their iron-grated doors and narrow slits 
of windows, their cold cement floors and small 


in the Citizens’ Bank. He’s going to stay 
overnight. Is the spare room ready up- 
stairs ?”’ 

Robert gasped with astonishment. Was 
this officer of the law going to do for him, 
a friendless prisoner, such a beautiful 
thing as to keep him in his own house 
overnight, instead of in a cell at the 
jail? 

‘*Mr. Shepherd,” he said, ‘‘what— 
why —’”’ But he could get no further. 

‘*Oh, now that’s all right, my boy!’’ 
said the kind-hearted sheriff. ‘‘There 
wasn’t a better man in Broad Valley 
than your father, and you’ve got as gov 
a mother as any boy, except me, ever 
had; and John Imberlay says you’re no 
rascal; and I’m not ready to believe 
you’ve been guilty of anything wrong, 
and if I was, I wouldn’t let a boy like 
you stay overnight in company with the 
worst criminals in Wyanda County. So 
that settles it.’’ 

The revulsion of feeling was too great 
for Robert’s already overwrought nervis, 
and without a word he turned and sat 
down on the steps of the hall stairway 
and burst into tears; and the sherifl’s 
good wife sat down by his side and 
soothed and comforted him. 

On the morning after Robert’s arrest 
John Imberlay came down early to break- 
fast. He was anxious to get again to tl.e 
bank, that he might once more go over 
the books and accounts, in the hope 
| Of discovering something to clear the boy of 
| the charge against him. 
| Mr. Imberlay could not bring himself to the 
| belief that Robert was really guilty. And sup- 

pose he were actually guilty! Suppose the 
| temptation had been too strong for him to over- 
| come, and he had really taken the funds of the 
bank and falsified its accounts, how much greater 
| crime had he committed than had John Imber- 
lay himself, who for twenty-two years had 
withheld from its rightful owner a fund much 
greater than that which Robert was charged 
with having stolen from the bank? John 
Imberlay’s fault was still his own secret, and 
Robert Leighton’s fault had been discovered ; 
that, so far as he could see, was the only real 
difference between them. That conclusion he 
had reached after hours of sleepless parleying 
with his own conscience; after brushing away, 
one by one, the flimsy excuses he made to 
himself for his conduct. 

John Imberlay sat at his breakfast-table 
heavy-eyed and perplexed in mind. 

Margaret, too, came into the dining-room and 
went about the house after breakfast with «1 
anxious face. She had learned of the evet's 
of the preceding day, and was not only troubled, 
but sorrowful. For these Broad Valley peop 
the Leightons and the Orchards, with th 
joys and sorrows, had taken deep root in t! 
young girl’s life, and the tragedy that n 
enveloped them held her also in its depress’ 
shadow. She wondered what June had thou: 
when she learned about it—June, the lig!''- 
hearted and undaunted. 

She had not long to wonder. The 1 
moment June herself, hardly waiting for 
answer to her ring, swept into the hall, a 
found herself in Margaret’s arms. 

‘“‘T’ve come to town to help about Robert 
she announced. ‘‘Of course you know wha > 
|happened. I drove in with Mrs. Leight 
| She’s gone to the jail. I had to go somewh 
so I came here.’’ 
| ‘I’m so glad you’ve come!’’ replied Marga! 
| **Isn’t it dreadful 2”’ 
| **Of course it’s dreadful—what there is of 
| But Bob’s innocent, you know. Just as in 
cent as—as—as daddy. And daddy’s the n 
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innocent being on the face of the earth.’’ 
June was hopeful and practical; she 
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revived Margaret’s drooping spirits, and to- 
gether they went to meet Mrs. Leighton, full 
of plans for immediate action. 

When John Imberlay reached his bank that 
morning, he found the cashier and the bank 
examiner already there, although it was not 
within an hour of the time for opening the 
doors of the bank. 

‘There is no material change in the situa- 
tion since last night,’’ said the cashier, wearily, 
after the morning greetings had been given. 
‘*The plan of operation is well disclosed, and 
was the same in each instance. The amount, 
as written on the deposit slip, was changed to 
a smaller amount on making the corresponding 
entry in the cash-book. The slips were made 
out and signed by the depositors themselves ; 
the cash-book entries were made by Leighton. 
There is no escaping the conclusion, so far as 
I can see, that he is the one who abstracted 
the money in the right amounts to make the 
books and the cash balance. ’’ 

‘It was a foolish method of stealing the 
bank’s money,”’ said the examiner. ‘‘He was 
sure to be found out, sooner or later. The first 
depositor who found his actual balance to be 
less than that shown by the figures in the bank- 
book would demand an explanation, and that 
of itself would lead to an investigation. Why, 
the very writing up of a bank-book, left here 
to be balanced, would disclose that sort of 
meddling with the account.’’ 

‘‘Very true,’’ replied Mr. Ridgebury, ‘‘but 
the person who did it was very shrewd in the 
matter of selecting accounts for alteration. He 
appears to have chosen those of persons who 
seldom turn in their books to be balanced, and 
who, when they do, rely wholly on 
the figures given them at the bank. 
Oh, it was very skilfully done. ‘The 
surprising thing about it all is the 
fact that, during his stay here of 
less than a year, he should have 
become so thoroughly familiar with 
the habits of the bank’s customers. 
He frequently took Stewart’s place 
in the teller’s cage, however, and of 
course that gave him the opportunity 
to abstract the money.’’ 

The directors were dropping in 
now, one by one, to talk over the 
embezzlement, and to be ready for 
the meeting of the board at nine 
o’clock. The clerks also were taking 
their places at their desks and open- 
ing their books. 

Just before the hour for the board 
meeting Mrs. Leighton, aceompanied 
by Margaret and June, came to the 
bank. She wished, she said, to see 
Mr. Imberlay. 

All the bank president’s reserve and 
coldness disappeared. He stepped for- 
ward to meet the widow, and assisted 
her to a chair. 

Her errand was to see about bail 
for Robert. The district attorney had 
assured her that any amount of bail 
that was satisfactory to the officers 
of the bank would be satisfactory to 
the commonwealth. 

‘Of course,’’ she said, ‘‘it was very 
good of the sheriff to keep Robert in 
his house overnight, instead of in the 
jail, but I am anxious that he should 
have his liberty as soon as possible, so that he 
can discover where the mistake is, and how it 
was made. It is just as far from Robert to do | 
such a thing as that as it is from—well, from | 
you yourself, sir.’’ | 

John Imberlay winced. He hastened to say: | 

‘*We shall not fix the amount of bail so that | 
it is beyond Robert’s ability to secure it. 
Indeed, I shall recommend to the board that 
the district attorney be requested to permit you 
yourself to give bail in a reasonable amount. 
No obstacle shall be placed in your son’s path 
in his effort to clear himself of thischarge. All 
our books and papers shall be open to him and 
to his attorney for investigation. If he can 
prove his innocence no one but his mother will 
be more delighted than I.’’ 

At this frank declaration Mrs. Leighton’s 
lips trembled and her eyes filled with tears. 

‘“‘Thank you,’’ she said, ‘‘for giving him so | 
yood an opportunity. I know that all the 
evidence is against him now. He told me so. 
\nd I can’t blame the bank for arresting him ; 
neither does he. But he is sure he can prove | 
his innocence when he gets a chance to do it, 
and soam I. When shall I know about the | 
amount of bail ?”” 

‘‘T am going in now to a meeting of the 
board, and the matter will be decided soon, | 
within a half-hour, at any rate.’’ 

‘‘Thank you.’? Mrs. Leighton rose wearily 
‘rom her chair. ‘‘I will go—”’ she said, ‘‘I will 
<0 —’’ and then the objects in the room seemed 
0 be floating by her, and she grasped the 
corner of the desk for support. Mr. Imberlay 
was at her side in a moment, and assisted her 
‘oa chair. 

‘You will go,’’ he said, ‘‘to my house, and 
‘here await our eall.’’ 

He stepped to the door and spoke to Margaret, 
vho, with June, was waiting in the lobby. 

“Take Mrs. Leighton home with you in the 
carriage,’? he said, ‘‘and see that she is made | 
omfortable until I send or call for her.’’ 
The widow, quickly recovering from her | 











INSTANTLY THE 











The banker himself helped Mrs. Leighton to 
the carriage, hurried the two girls in beside 


| carriage to the bank. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








LONG, cold winter was closing in a late 
spring at Kull’s, a new settlement on 


western states. A few petty clearings were 
seattered round, like windows letting daylight 
into the dim forest. 

| Several days of warm rain and thaw put the 
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the extreme frontier in one of the North- | 





|that there would be some one from Uncle 
| Horace Fingar’s here to meet me.”’ 
‘*Hasn’t been one of the Fingars here this 
| fortnight. 
|every day. He’ll be here after the mail in a 
minute,’’ replied Postmaster Kull. 


He called his wife, and put the girl in her} now and then a threatening snarl. 












faintness, protested against this arrangement, | her, and directed his coachman to drive them | now, for the first time since they left the 
but John Imberlay would listen to no protest. | to his house, and to return at once with the | settlement, David seemed in a hurry. 


**We’ve only got about 
Can you stand it to trota 


**Come on,’’ he said. 
a mile farther to go. 
| little way ?”’ 

‘*Yes. But why ?’’ 

**I don’t like some of those howls behind us, 
Don’t you notice that they’re different in sound ? 
Most of ’em are just each wolf’s general chal- 
lenge. But some are howling the call for a pack 
to chase game. Don’t bescared, though. They 
don’t dare actually attack folks; but the sooner 
we get home the sooner we’ll be out of worry.’’ 

They trotted till Janet’s breath was spent. 
Then David halted a moment where his father 
had once cut some handspikes. One, rejected 
as too small, was still there, and David hastily 
tied it on top of the trunk. It was, at least, a 
formidable elub. 
| Then they hurried on, but at a walk, for 





But Dave Sands comes to school | wolves were all about them, just out of sight 


| in the dark. The patter of their feet could be 
| distinctly heard, occasionally their breathing, 
Howls 


| Streams in flood, and made the roads black | care, while he hurried to distribute the mail, | farther back proved that more were coming. 

| which the settlers were impatiently awaiting. | David had been carrying the lantern in one 
| The girl seemed perplexed and distressed. | hand. Without stopping the sled, he now tied 
“‘Grandma wrote to Uncle Horace that I was} the lantern firmly on top of the trunk, and 


| streaks of mud. Then followed freezing weather, 
| enough to crust the mud, so that walking was 
|good, but teams and wheels would break 
through. On top of this an inch of snowfall 
| covered the treacherous surface. 
| The district school at Kull’s held its ‘‘spell- 
| down and declamation’’ fortnightly, on Friday 
levenings. This evening bad roads prevented 
families attending with teams, but enough per- 
sons came on foot to fill most of the benches in 
| the log schoolhouse. 


| David Sands was there, of course. David 











. LEADER OF THE PACK DASH 


was always there, whatever the weather. He 
lived three miles away, where a rough, uncut 
road through dense woods ended in the two 
small clearings of the Sands and Fingar families. 

Three miles to school all winter long, over a 
lonely road, through thick woods, sometimes 


wading the whole distance through unbreken | 


snow, did not seem much to a strong, resolute 
frontier boy. He never reached home until 
after dark; and on spelling-school evenings he 
was out all alone in the woods until ten 
o’clock or later, as it required more than an 
hour to walk the three miles. 

Often on his way home after dark David 
heard wolves how] and wildcats scream close to 
his path. Pioneer schoolboys in the first years 
of a frontier settlement need to be hardy and 
fearless. 

Peter Kull was postmaster, merchant, land- 
lord and justice of the peace. The post-office 
and the store and the hotel and the stage office 
and the justice’s court were all in one room of 
the little log hotel. Peter Kull also owned the 
stage line, one pair of horses and a two-seated 
covered wagon, which made a trip of twenty- 
six miles and back once a week. This day it 
was five hours late. 

When the stage-horn was finally heard, about 
nine o’clock in the evening, the ‘‘spelldown’’ 


| was promptly dismissed, and everybody hurried 


to the post-office. 

The stage did not come in with its usual trot 
and flourish. The horses toiled heavily through 
the breaking crust of mud, and halted, thor- 
oughly jaded. The driver climbed stiffly down, 
saying: 

‘*Feared the horses might drop on the road 
any minute. But the lady passenger said she’d 
got to come through.’’ 

Postmaster Kull grabbed the mail-bag, and 
assisted the ‘‘lady passenger’’ to alight, the 
driver bringing in her very small trunk. 

In the light she showed herself a young girl, 
with a bright face and pleasant manner. 

“T’m Janet Fingar,’’ she said. ‘‘I expected 


| coming,’’ she said. 
| letter last week. ’’ 


aveount of the freshets.’’ 
**T don’t know what to do.’’ 


‘*He must have got the | carried the club in his hand. 


= , 
| ‘**Twouldn’t do to upset the lantern and let 


‘*No, he didn’t. No mail came last week, on | the light go out,” he explained. ‘‘They might 


| pitch into us in the dark. 
| not to stumble. 


And you be careful 
They might tackle any one who 


‘*Best thing you can do is to come in and eat isdown. Butas long as we keep on our feet, and 


supper. It’s waiting. 


Dave can tell you all | the light burning, we’ll be safe. 


I’d carry a gun 


about your uncle’s folks; and you’ll stay here | if *tweren’t such a nuisance to lug it around, and 


all night, and your uncle can come for you} 


to-morrow.’’ 

‘‘No; I must go to uncle’s to-night. The 
freshets have kept me travelling two whole 
days longer than grandma calculated, and it’s 
cost all my money. 
left when I got here; but it’s all gone. 
to pay the last cent for stage fare this morning. 
So I went without dinner, and 1 can’t take 
supper or stay here to-night.’’ 


arm about the girl. ‘‘Sho, 
now, you must be half-fam- 
ished. Sit right down and eat. 
Your uncle can settle it when 
he comes. ’’ 

*‘No,’’ said Janet Fingar, 
**I won’t make any expense 
for uncle, not a cent. I’ve 
come to help Aunt Harriet 
all I can, and make as little 
expense as I can.’’ 

‘‘Well, then, you'll take 
supper with me. There won’t 
be any bill; but you’re not 
going hungry, dear, at Kull’s. 
Oh, well, if you really must, 
you can pay me some day 
with a pail of wild berries, or 
something.’’ 

Thus persuaded, and urged 
by a healthy appetite, the girl 
ate heartily, and expressed 
grateful thanks. 

But she refused to stay all 
night as soon as she found 
that David was going to walk 
home, and saw that he was 
only a boy, little older than 
herself. ‘‘Can’t I walk it with you?’’ she 
asked him. 

“Why, of course you can; it’s only three 
| miles. But it’s going to be dark in the woods, 
| and the wolves howl like everything.’’ 
| ‘*Will there be any danger, Mrs. Kull ?’’ 
**Well, all the men-folks brag that there isn’t 
| any danger to speak of in wolves and wildcats, 
| but none of ’em will ever catch me out in the 
woods o’ nights. Maybe the ugly creatures 
won’t bite, but they make noises fit to scare a 
nervous body nigh into spasms. You’d much 
better stay here with me.’’ 

But Janet was determined ; and David, liking 
her spirit and glad to have company, encour- 
aged her. He even borrowed the sled of a 
schoolmate on which to drag her small trunk. 

As soon as David and Janet were in the 
woods they began to hear distant howlings. 
But they were walking and talking briskly, 
and paid little heed. They had gone more than 
a mile when a startling clamor burst out directly 
ahead of them. The girl stopped the sled. 

“Oh-h! Was that wolves ?’’ 

‘*Yes. But don’t be scared. Noise doesn’t 
hurt. There was quite a bunch gathered close 
to the road for something; and when our 
lantern-light shone past ’em, they just howled 
and secooted.’’ 

‘Well, I hope that’s the last of ’em.’’ 

‘**Tisn’t, though. When I pass the swamp, 
a mile ahead, they always get out the band 
and give me a concert.’’ 

As they advanced, the howling began again, 
at first a solitary voice here and there, then 
others, frequent and far spread. Suddenly a 
wild ery, like the scream of a strong child in 
mortal anguish, rose from the nearest border of 
the swamp. 

“What was that?’’ said Janet, clutching 
David. 

“Wildcat up a tree. Lots of ’em in the 
swamp. They’re the most dreadful swearers, 
with the least real fight, in all these woods.’’ 


ORAWN BY 
ERNEST FOSBERY. 


ED AT HER. 








Presently they were past the swamp. But 


I was to have three dollars | 
I had | 


Mrs. Kull put a motherly | 


hardly ever any use for it. Wish I had it now, 
though. I’d get a wolfskin worth a dollar, 
besides the bounty of two dollars and a half.’’ 

Janet was dreadfully frightened; but she 
braced her courage by contemplating David’s 
businesslike manner, and carefully obeyed his 
directions. 

The hungry pack, starved gaunt by the long 
winter, ventured ever nearer, emboldening one 
another with vicious snarls. Still the sled 
moved steadily on, and soon the clearing was 
only a quarter of a mile ahead. 

Here, despite her caution, Janet broke through 
| the thin crust, and fell. Instantly the nearest 
and boldest leader of the pack dashed at her. 
David whirled half-round, swung his club with 
both hands, and brought it down across the 
beast’s loins. Then he jerked the girl quickly 
upon her feet. She was unhurt, although one 
sleeve of her strong woolen dress was torn 
nearly off. 

Luckily, they were at a point where began a 
few sandy acres of pines—the only pines in that 
township. All the early roofs were made with 
oaken ‘‘shakes,”’ or ‘‘splits,’’ a yard or more 
long. 





But Fingar would have real shingles for 
his house ; so he felled these pines and split and 
shaved them into shingles. ‘Then he and Sands, 
finding a cash demand for pine shingles at Kull’s, 
shaved and sold several wagon-loads. This 
had cleared a space, which the lantern-light 
filled like a room. 

Perhaps other wolves would have followed in 
the dash at the girl,—some usually follow if 
one leads,—but the open, flooded with light, 
David’s bold front and their hereditary dread 
of man made them hesitate. And David did 
not dare to move for a moment, since the 
slightest mistake might precipitate a rush. 

For the first time he was afraid. But he 
braced his courage, like a true pioneer. And 
the girl kept hers, depending upon him with 
sustaining faith. 

The stricken wolf, its back broken by David’s 
heavy club, so that its hind legs dragged, 
sprawling, pulled itself away with its fore legs, 
a snarling fury of spite and fear. Before it 
could hide in a thicket, however, another of the 
pack seized one of its dragging hind legs. 
Shrieks of rage and pain called the rest. Ina 
moment it was covered with a furry pile of 
treacherous comrades. 

This fearful episode gave David a brief respite. 
He knew that the pack would be frenzied by 
tasting blood. He must find safety instantly. 

Where the shingles had been shaved was a pile 
of pine splinters and shavings, lying light and 
loose, partly sheltered by a little bark roof over 
the shaving benches. They were dry and sea- 
soned, and the thaw had cleared them of snow. 

David hurried Janet to this, gathered a hand- 
ful of dry shaving tips, and started a blaze a 
yard high. Ie and Janet were brandishing 
flaming bunches of pine splinters before the 
ravening pack was ready to attack. 

Of course this settled it. The pack did not 
attack, but slunk into the dark brush, afraid to 
venture out into the flame-lighted clearing. 

Sitting upon the trunk, safe but beleaguered, 
the pair presently heard Sands and Fingar 
shouting, and hurrying to their rescue with 
lights and arms. Thereat the pack stole in- 
stantly away to the swamp. 

But Sands shot one belated gray rascal, and 
David tanned the skin neatly, and gave it to 
Janet for a souvenir. And Janet, taking an 
infinite deal of counsel from Mrs. Fingar and 
Mrs. Sands, but jealously doing every stitch of 
the real work herself, made a fine wolfskin cap, 
and gave it to David. David wore the cap a 
long time, till he and Janet were old married 
folk. Janet, now past eighty years old, still 
keeps it sacred, and shows it to their great-grand- 





children as her choicest relic of pioneer times. 
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COMMANDER ROBERT E. PEARY. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


| prone e’en is approaching, and not even 
the excitement of a presidential campaign 
will interfere with the observance of the rites 
suitable to the season. 


pow the Tsar did not put a million rubles 
in the bank for his infant son, but the 
report that he did so has provoked some one 
to call the deposit “‘The Fresh Heir Fund.’’ 
ate men are permitted to know what those 
who survive them think of their character. 
* Senator Hoar had an opportunity to read obitu- 
ary notices of himself a few weeks ago, and that 
is all right when, as in his case, the life was 
worth living. Se 
hat was accomplished by the ‘*‘ pigeon 
post”’ during the siege of Paris, in the 
Franco-Prussian War, has often been described. 
The birds who carried thousands of letters and 
despatches in and out of the city are to be com- 


memorated by a monument, and a commission - 


has been given to Monsieur Fremlet, the sculp- 
tor, for the execution of the work. 
| erence colors this year, according to the 

dressmakers, are burnt onion—a warm 
brown—and fresh spinach—a cool green. The 
color-makers would have difficulty in finding 
names for new shades if it were not for the 
vegetables. They have had crushed strawberry, 
apple green, grape color, orange and ‘lemon, 
and almost everything except mashed-potato 
color; but that may come next. 

hicago laymen and physicians have organ- 

ized a society to teach workmen how to 

render first aid to the injured. Many books 
and articles have been written on the subject, 
but never before, so far as The Companion 
knows, has a free class, conducted by regular 
physicians, been opened for the instruction of 
factory employés and others in the simple and 
necessary things to do for an injured person 
before a physician arrives. 

he Austrian government has sanctioned a 

plan for training cabmen. ‘The Vienna 
Cab Proprietors’ Association hopes to produce 
thereby the ideal driver. Every cabman seeking 
a license will be obliged to pass an examination 
in the following subjects: The horse and how 
to treat it; harnessing and driving; topography 
of Vienna and description of interesting build- 
ings; and politeness. There will be a three- 
months’ course of lessons. The men will be 
taught short phrases and descriptions of objects 
of interest, in foreign languages. 

he most noteworthy thing a visitor from 

abroad found in a journey across a prairie 
region of a Northwestern state was ‘‘a great 
brick high-school building that looked as if it 
could seat half the people in the county.’? The 
farmhouses were frail and far apart; great 
numbers of the taxpayers could hardly speak 
English; but the Scandinavian immigrant had 
been as prompt to set up a school as were the 
earlier Pilgrim Fathers who landed at Plymouth. 
“When you fear the immigrant, look at the 
school,’’ is the wise and hopeful word the 
traveller leaves with us. 
Sh opening of the academic year will revive 

the oft-expressed wish of those who have 
to pay the expenses of college students, that it 
were practicable to associate the old-time term 
bill with the modern curriculum. A Bowdoin 
College term bill of about seventy years ago 
had the following charges: 


Tuition $8.00 
Room rent . 3.34 
Damages d ‘ .60 
Sweeping and bedmaking 1.12 
Library p ° -5O 
Monitor and catalogues 13 
Bell ° ° e 11 
Recitation room . -25 
Chemical lectures 25 
Fines .20 

$14.50 


Newsies, when the press of the world is 
more than ever anxious to know if there 
is a secret understanding between Japan and 
Great Britain, between Germany and Russia, 
between any of the great powers and the mighty 
kingdom of Ninkumpoo, it is well to remember 
what Earl Percy once said about the suspicion 
ol secret clauses in the Anglo-French agreement. 
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‘*Speculation and conjecture,’ he replied to a 
suspicious inquirer, ‘‘as to the existence or non- 
|existence of secret clauses in international 
| treaties is a public privilege, the maintenance 
of which depends upon official reticence.’”” The 
phrase would have delighted Talleyrand, who 
| regarded language as chiefly serviceable in con- 
cealing thought. 





ne hundred and twenty-five dollars a day 

is charged for the best suite of rooms in a 
new hotel in New York City, and one of the 
wealthiest men in the country declined to 
| occupy the suite recently on the ground that 
|he could not afford it. About the same time 
the newspapers were telling the story of an old 
woman from a country town in Pennsylvania, 
who, having unexpectedly inherited eight hun- 
dred dollars, went to New York, hired a room 
with bath at twenty dollars a day, and stayed 
at the hotel until she had spent every dollar. 
She took several baths a day, to get the worth 
of her money, and when she was not in the 
tub, sat at the window, watching the passing 
crowd. ‘The contrast misleads some commen- 
tators into arguing that the rich man was a 
miser and the poor woman a spendthrift; but 
this is a short-sighted view. To the one, the 
superfluous luxury was not worth the extra 
cost—because he was used to luxury. The 
other, accustomed to poverty, may have felt 
that she was paying a low price in exchange 
for a gorgeous memory that would gild the 
remainder of her days. 
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THE RICHER MAN. 


Some have too much, yet still do crave; 
I little have, and seek no more. 
Shakespeare. 
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POLITICAL PARADES. 


nthusiasts who try to help ‘‘ save the 

country’? by marching the streets are not 

very conspicuous in this presidential 
canvass. Impromptu processions, to welcome a 
candidate or to celebrate a victory, are common, 
as they always were and always will be; but 
the campaign clubs that used to put on gorgeous 
uniforms, light torches and tramp the streets 
every night are comparatively few in number. 

The fathers have told us how ‘‘'Tippecanoe, 
and Tyler, too’’ was shouted and sung to 
victory. Processions played a large part in 
the spectacular campaign of 1840. Enthusiasm 
seemed to crystallize into votes, and so quad- 
rennially, for half a century after, politicians 
tried to revive that type of enthusiasm by the 
methods that aroused it then. 

But managers of recent campaigns have re- 
garded the procession as a canvassing measure 
of doubtful efficacy, as it is certainly economic- 
ally wasteful. It may provoke into activity 
many an indifferent citizen who might have 
forgotten that he was a voter, much less a 
partizan, but for the explicit reminder that the 
opposite party is busy; and although the uni- 
formed campaign club may hold a few votes, 
it probably makes not many. 

There is another side to the question. Un- 
doubtedly young men were attracted to the 
party of Frémont and Lincoln, in 1856 and 
1860, by the enthusiasm of the other young 
men who marched and sang their way through 
those campaigns. Possibly if a political issue 
that appealed strongly to the public conscience 
were to arise, the success might be repeated. 
But when—as in some recent campaigns—the 
clubs consist chiefly of boys, and have to be 
paid at that, the case is different. 

At all events, ‘‘headquarters’’ has extin- 
guished the torches. Mr. Hanna began to put 
them out eight years ago. He spent more 
money for oratory and literature than for brass 
bands and fireworks, and his success established 
a fashion in politics which will probably out- 
last this generation, at least. 

Undoubtedly the old-style campaign was the 
more picturesque, but the modern one is the 


more businesslike. 
A ness life has been to change the form of 
celebrating the successful ingathering of 
the crops, but the occasion is not forgotten. 
So long as man goes out to sow in the spring 
and to reap in the autumn, there will be a feel- 
ing of relief when anxiety over storms and 
frosts has passed, and the product of the fields 
is gathered into the granaries and storehouses. 

From earliest times the close of the agricul- 
tural season has been marked by joyous observ- 
ances, often of a religious character. The 
festival of the ingathering, or the Feast of 
Tabernacles, is familiar to readers of the Old 
Testament. In England the Harvest Home, 
with its songs and frolics, was widely cele- 
brated. There was also the kern, or kern- 
supper, to signalize the same feelings of happi- 
ness and good fellowship. 

That in this country the gathering of the 
crops is no longer celebrated with such enthu- 
siasm as in older times does not indicate 
indifference to good harvests. Not only the 
farmers directly concerned in the crops, but 
the great business centers of the world, feel a 
certain anxiety until the broad acres have been 
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HARVEST FESTIVALS. 
result of the complexity of modern busi- 








swept. The magnates of the exchanges scan 
the news from the cotton- and corn-fields as the 
mariner studies the barometer. Distant capitals 
feel a sense of relief when American harvesting 
machines have safely completed their annual 
task. 

Thanksgiving day is to a certain extent a 
harvest-home festival, but so many other asso- 
ciations have grown up round the holiday that 
its distinctive character as such is lost. 


* ¢ 


ORDINARY PEOPLE. 


Without our help what great thing has been done! 
“The common herd’’—God bless us, every one! 
S. W. Gillilan. 
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THE BEAUTY PRODUCT. 


he world grows more and more eager, 
T apparently, for the production or the 

preservation of beauty of form, feature 
and complexion in women. Advertising columns 
glow with the rhetoric which describes cures 
for every known disease which may attack 
beauty, and devices for the ready manufacture 
of desirable ‘‘noses, chins, foreheads and skins.’’ 

The days of the wrinkle are numbered, if 
one may believe these persuasive testimonies ; 
and the double chin, the pug nose, the promi- 
nent ear, the freckle and the ill-set tooth may 
all become the easy conquest of dermatologist 
and surgeon. 

There seems at first sight to be no balm in 
Gilead for the woman who is cut off from the 
use of these devices, or with whom they prove 
ineffective. Must she presently find herself 
deserted by friends and ignored by foes, simply 
because she has not the radiant physical charms 
which her more fortunate sister has purchased 
in the market ? 

Is it not rather consolingly likely that plain- 
ness will by and by become so unusual as to 
be in itself a distinction? The age will doubt- 
less continue to demand such beauty as must 
be the accompaniment of health. A sallow 
skin, a languid eye and the obesity of idle self- 
indulgence will never be in fashion again. But 
among a generation of semiprofessional beauties 
the strong, plain face of a plain woman may 
be a relief, until the beauty-monger may find 
his occupation gone in a general reaction against 
his wares. * 
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HALF ROUND THE GLOBE. 


perations in the war between Russia and 

Japan are extending over a much wider 

field than was thought probable at the 
beginning. ‘The immediate scene of fighting is 
about six thousand miles from the nearest 
American coast and twelve thousand miles, by 
water routes, from the west coast of Europe; 
but the war has touched both these distant 
shores. 

The armed Russian transport Lena, now 
lying dismantled in the harbor of San Francisco, 
became disabled while hunting off the Pacific 
coast for ships containing supplies for Japan. 
When the transport sought shelter in an 
American harbor the rules of international law 
became operative, and the American govern- 
ment had to respect them or be guilty of viola- 
tion of its neutrality. Although separated by 
two oceans from the contending powers, this 
country was for a few days drawn into the 
outer circles of the vortex of war. 

Russian vessels have been stopping merchant 
ships of other nations in the English Channel, 
the Bay of Biscay, the Mediterranean, the Red 
Sea and off the south coast of Africa, and some 
of the ships have been seized because they 
carried contraband. 

There has been considerable disagreement as 
to what was contraband and what was not. 
In response to protests from the United States 
and Great Britain, as was noted in the Current 
Events column last week, Russia has consented 
to regard foodstuffs as contraband only when 
consigned to the Japanese government or clearly 
intended for the use of its armies. 

This concession does not mean that Russia 
will stop searching ships of neutral powers, 
but that there will be a more rigid examination 
of the ships’ papers to discover the actual 
consignee of what may be contraband goods. 
Russian operations, consequently, must continue 
over two-thirds of the world’s circumference. 
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THE LURE OF THE POLE. 


ommander Robert E. Peary, when he 

came back, in the autumn of 1902, from 

his third attempt to reach the north 
pole, said, ‘‘On no account shall I make an 
effort to return to the north.’? Nevertheless, 
before the year ended he was planning another 
trip. At the recent meeting of the International 
Geographical Congress in New York he an- 
nounced that he should start next summer. 

He probably meant what he said two years 
ago, but when the arctic frosts were melted 
from his frame the lure of the north renewed 
its power of fascination. No man who has felt 
its spell ever wholly escaped from it. Mr. 
Anthony Fiala, who is now in the arctic 
regions, leading the second Ziegler expedition, 
is accompanied by several men who were with 
him in the first expedition. In the long arctic 











night they planned living in tropical countries 
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after they returned, as Mr. Fiala related in an 
article recently printed in The Companion. 
But they had felt the spell, and when the 
opportunity came to go north again they could 
not resist. 

No one knows what the world has yet to 
gain by further arctic exploration. When Com- 
mander Peary discovered that Greenland was 
not a peninsula, but an island, he made the 
most notable addition to the geographical knowl- 
edge concerning that region in recent years. 
The northern boundaries of America, Europe 
and Asia have been traced so that maps now 
show them with considerable accuracy, and 
several explorers have been within about three 
hundred miles of the pole itself. 

They expect to find at the pole either an open 
sea or a mass of ice. They seek definite 
knowledge of the region, not so much for its 
great value, as for the desire to do what they 
have undertaken; for ‘‘neither to change, nor 
falter, nor repent, this,’’ to them, ‘‘is Life, 
Joy, Empire and Victory.’’ 


® © 


‘*JOY THAT A MAN IS BORN." 


t would be difficult for the Tsar to draft a 
| law which would do so much for the inter- 

nal peace of Russia as has been done by the 
birth of his son. The direct line of succession 
is now assured, and the intrigues for favor 
with the collateral heirs to the throne are no 
longer attractive. The effect of the removal of 
their obstructive plans from the path of the 
Tsar ought soon to be manifest in a more 
harmonious government. 

The need of an heir to the throne was not so 
great in Italy as it was in Russia. The 
problems of the Italian government are simple 
in comparison with the Russian problems. 
Yet the birth of a son to the Italian king and 
queen last month makes government more 
stable in the peninsula by accustoming the 
people to the thought of rule by the infant 
Prince of Piedmont as the successor of his 
father. 

In Italy and in Russia the mother’s ‘‘joy 
that a man is born’’ is shared by the whole 
people. Indeed, the birth of the man child in 
the royal families of those countries has in- 
creased the stability of two thrones, and thereby 
made more briliiant the prospect for continued 
European peace. 

The Tsaritsa and the Queen each had daugh- 
ters, but neither in Russia nor in Italy does a 
woman succeed to the throne. The decree of 
1797, which still regulates the succession to the 
Russian crown, gives preference to male over 
female heirs. Italy is still virtually under the 
Sardinian constitution of 1848, which excludes 
females from the throne. 


‘é 


* © © 
t this season of family reunions it is interesting 
to contemplate the gathering of the Von 
Biilows at Berlin. The chancellor of the empire, 
Count Bernard von Biilow,—upon whom the Kaiser 
has recently conferred the hereditary right to a 
seat in the Prussian House of Lords,—is virtually 
the head of the family, by reason of his rank, and 
evidently he is not unmindful of the claims of 
kinship. No fewer than eighty-one Von Biilows, 
out of something like four hundred and seventy 
adult males, hold office under the state. This is 
the kind of politics that is made in Germany. Our 
native brand is not fau.tless; yet it pleases one to 
think of the roar of protest that would arise if an 
American cabinet minister found salaried places 
for even a half-dozen of his nephews and cousins. 


iberty which enlightens the world from Bedloe's 
Island in New York harbor has been a sorely 
neglected goddess, but she has now fallen on 
better days. For years the masonry of the pedestal! 
has been in bad condition, the bronze tablets have 
been defaced, and dirt and rubbish have accumu- 
lated about the skirts of the mighty woman. Now 
the War Department has taken charge of Bar- 
tholdi’s giant beacon, and will keep it in repair. 
Not only that, the statue is to have an electri: 
elevator in place of the rickety stairs which lead 
to the torch. ate 
rought was so severe in Austria-Hungary 
Servia, Bulgaria and Roumania this summe! 
that the governments have issued decrees forbi« 
ding the exportation of corn, hay and other stuti> 
used for food for cattle, so that the small amour! 
of these crops produced may be kept at hon: 
This places the rest of Europe, which has dra\ 
largely on these countries for provender for cat 
and horses, at the mercy of the producers in | 
United States and Argentina. All grains ous! 
to bring a good price this year. 
nN imperial ukase recently issued in Russia } 
women who wish to practise medicine on | 
same footing as men. The ukase entitles won 
both to a license to practise and to the degre: 
Doctor of Medicine. Women who offer a diplo! 
from a foreign university may be admitted 
once to the Russian state examination. If wom 
attending the institute have neither home nor ! 
tives in St. Petersburg, they are required to | 
in a hostel specially established for the purpo> 


he government of India is in communicat! 
with the chambers of commerce there rege 
ing the adoption of a standard time throug! 
the dependency. When it is midday at Greenw! 
it is 4.51 P. M. in Bombay and for a certain dista! 
in the interior, 5.21 in the Madras zone, 5.53 in | 
Calcutta zone, and 6.25 in the Rangoon zone. 
standard time, which shall be exactly five and 0! 
half hours in advance of Greenwich time, is )' 




















proposed for use upon all Indian railways and 
telegraphs. Itis also proposed to fix for Burma 
a standard six and one-half hours in advance of 
Greenwich. The government has intimated that 
it favors the adoption of the new standard for 
general as well as for railway and telegraphic 
purposes. 








was seated a little old woman, and beside her | 


a country fellow in a blue blouse. Monsieur 
Loubet immediately went up to the cart, and lifted 
the little old woman down and kissed her. She and 
the countryman unloaded the cart of its greenery, 
poultry and butter, and then the president gave 
his arm to the old woman and led her to the stall,— 
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* © which the countryman had piled up with the stuff, 
—and with his own hands put up the umbrella 
THE BROWN SHAWL. which was to shield her from the sun. They 
‘ , chatted together for a few minutes ; then the presi- 
he funeral was over, the last kindly neighbor | gent raised his hat respectfully and walked away 
had gone, and one of the daughters began toward his own house. 
silently opening the western blinds. The low Soon after Mr. Cooper, hearing a waiter outside 
afternoon sunlight, shining through the branches | pi, qoor inquired of him if that was the president. 
of the maple at the window, fell in its familiar “Yes se ” replied the waiter; “and there stands 
path across the floor ; the old dog on the threshold, | );, oastthen.* . 
hearing steps, looked up and thumped a 1azy| During the scene he had remarked that none of 
greeting; from an apple-tree near by @ robit | the market people had paid attention to what was 
began to sing. : . oe going on. He inferred that it was customary for 
“Lean t believe she’s gone!” some one said in a) the president to greet his mother on her arrival. 
choked voice. “It seems as if she must come in “1 felt it was a scene which could only occur at 
just shining with joy at having us all here. How rare intervals,’ Mr. Cooper says, in relating the 
she used to go out to the gate to watch when she | incident, “for rulers of men are mostly either born 
knew any one was coming! Sometimes she d be in the purple, or, if not, they claim to be near to it. 
out there nearly an hour before we could possibly “Besides, when such a thing might be possible, 
get meee. ‘5 bnew Bs Soetieh,” she'd say, ‘but I pride might intervene and prevent it. However, 
— I’m made that way.’” I had seen the sight, and I took it as the best 
“She used to wear & little brown shoulder- sermon on honoring one’s parents that I had ever 
shawl,” a daughter-in-law added, softly. “The come across.” | 
first time IT ever saw mother she was standing at To the Englishman the incident was remarkable. 
the gate, with that shaw! over her head. I sawit|-~o an American it seems natural enough, and 
hanging in the back passage yesterday. merely reminds us that France, like this country, 
“It’s there now,” said one of the daughters. 
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The daughter-in-law looked up, her eyes full of 
tears. 

“T am going to ask you something. If I am 
asking too much you must tell me. I never hada 
mother to remember, you know. I never had 
any ‘mothering’ in my life till she gave it to me. 
That first summer I came here shy and frightened, 
and dreading it all inexpressibly ; then mother put 
her arms around me, and I knew that I had come 
home. As long as I live I shall never forget what 
that summer taught me of the power of a loving 
heart. People were always coming here upon 
every sort of errand. 

“I’ve seen that brown shawl flung on before 
daylight when some neighbor needed her; I’ve 
seen it go out to the barn half a dozen times in a 
night when old Rover was sick; I’ve seen it at the 
gate a hundred times when she ran out to get her 
meat of the butcher, or to give fresh cookies to 
some child, or send something ‘up the road’ or 
‘down the road,’ or inquire for somebody or give 
directions to somebody else. 

“If you would let me have that shawl to hang 
always in my home! I think, perhaps, I want it 
to run to when things go wrong and I feel cross: 
I want it to help me to teach my little girl to be a 
good woman. Am I asking too much?” 

The daughters looked at each other. They were 
much older, and the young city sister-in-law had 
always seemed “different” to them, but now — 

Rachel silently rose and left the room, and when 
she returned the little worn brown shawl was in 
her hands. She touched its faded folds tenderly 
as she gave it to the young sister-in-law. 

“Mother would be glad,”’ she said. 
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is a republic. 
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MOUNTAIN THUNDER-STORMS. 


Xx Englishman and his wife, with two friends 
and two guides, were attempting to climb to 
the high glacier pass of the Jungfraujoch, when 
they were overtaken by a thunder-storm, an 
account of which was printed in the Alpine 
Journal, and is quoted by Mrs. Le Blond in 
“Adventures on the Roof of the World.” 


After the start on a pleasant morning, the 
weather changed, and when they got to the pass 
they encountered a severe storm of wind, snow and 
hail. They ¢ ay turned to descend. The snow 
fell so heavily that for a time they could not see 
their old tracks. Suddenly a loud peal of thunder 
was heard, “and shortly after,’’ writes Mr. Watson, 
one of the party, “I observed that a strange sing- 
ing sound like that of a kettle was issuing from my 
alpenstock. 

“We halted, and finding that all the axes and 
stocks emitted the same sound, stuck them into 
the snow. The guide from the hotel now pulled 
off his cap, shouting that his head burned, and his 
hair seemed to have an appearance similar to that 
which it would have presented had he been under 
a powerful electrical machine. 

“We all of us experienced the sensation of 
pricking or burning in some part of the body, more 
especially in the head or face, 5 hair also stand- 
ing on end in an uncomfortable but very amusing 
manner. 

“Whenever a peal of thunder was heard the 
phenomenon ceased, to be resumed before its 
echoes had died away. At these times we felt 
shocks, more or less violent, in those portions of 
the body which were most affected. By one of 
these shocks my right arm was paralyzed so com- 
pletely that I could neither use nor raise it for 
several minutes, nor, indeed, till it had been 
severely rubbed by Claret, and I suffered much 
pain in it at the shoulder-joint for some hours. 

“The phenomenon finally ceased, having lasted 
twenty-five minutes. We saw no lightning.” 
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WISE SERVANTS. 


here is no personage more deeply and defer- 

entially aware of his own importance than the 
English butler; next to him in privileges, and 
ahead of him in sturdy frankness, must stand the 
Seotch gardener. 

It was Darwin’s gardener who, when a friend of 
the family inquired after the health of the famous 
naturalist, who had been somewhat ailing, replied 
confidentially that he did not doubt his master 
would be better “if only he could find something 
todo!” The patient and minute research in which 
he daily saw Darwin engaged struck his mind as 
merely a foolish and fussy form of trifling, not 
worthy to be considered an occupation. If, instead 
of bothering about the digestive capacity of worth- 
less insectivorous plants, the great man had grown 
cabbages or raised roses, the gardener’s opinion of 
him would doubtless have been higher. 

The gardener of Professor Huxley, with equal 
unconsciousness of doing so, also cast a slur upon 
his renowned employer. 

Mrs. Huxley, fearful that he might be over- 
worked, had inquired if he did not need some 
assistance. 

“No,” came the reply, “the place is not very 
large, and Mr. Huxley is almost as good as another 
man.” 

Better than either of these true tales is that of 
the butler in a fine old English family, whose long 
service had caused him to feel a personal and 
proprietary interest in the sons and daughters of 
the house. He could not acquit himself of a sense 
of responsibility for their manners and conduct, 
and when at a large dinner-party he noticed one 
of them, a young girl who had but recently entered 
society, devote an amount of attention to her 
agreeable neighbor on the right obviously in excess 
of that accorded to the less fascinating gentleman 
on her other side, his perturbation increased till it 
could no longer be borne in silence. 

Under pretense of passing her a dish, he man- 
aged cleverly to whisper in her ear: 

“A little more conversation to the left, miss.” 

& & 


PRESIDENT LOUBET AND HIS 
MOTHER. 
hn a walking trip in France the Rev. A. N. 
Cooper, an English clergyman, stopped at 
Montélimar, whither President Loubet goes to 
spend his holiday time. 

Mr. Cooper’s hotel at Montélimar overlooked 
the market-place. By six o’clock the morning 
ifter his arrival the noise outside told him that 
the stalls were in preparation for business. As 
he looked from his window the sight of a top hat 
in the midst of so many white caps attracted his 
attention, and he had no difficulty in recognizing 
heneath it the features of the President of the 
French Republic. 

Presently a little market cart drove up, in which 
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NOT TO BE SOLD. 


pe the Red Cross campaign in Cuba an 
officer appeared one day at the society’s 
headquarters, and learned there an interesting 
fact about the working of its relief corps. Miss 
Clara Barton tells the story in her recent book on 
the Red Cross. She says: 


The officer was in khaki uniform, showing hard 
service, and a bandanna handkerchief, hanging 
from his hat, protected the back of his head from 
the sun. It was Colonel Roosevelt. 

“I have some sick men,” said he, “who refuse 
to leave the regiment. They need such delicacies 
as you have here, and I am ready to pay for them 
out of my own pocket. Can I buy them from the 
Red Cross?” 

“Not for a million dollars,’ was the answer. 

“But my men need these things. I think a great 
deal of my men. Iam proud of them.” 

“And they are proud of you, colonel. But we 
can’t sell Red Cross supplies.” 

“Then how can I get them? I must have proper 
food for my sick men.” 

“Just ask for them, colonel.” 

A bright smile lighted his face. 

“Oh,” said he, “then I do ask for them.” 

“All right, colonel. What is your list?” 

The list included malted milk, condensed milk, 
oatmeal, corn-meal, canned fruits, dried fruits, 
rice, tea, chocolate, prepared beefsteak and vege- 
tables. 

“Lend me a sack,” said the colonel, “and I'll 
take them right along.” 

Then the future President slung the heavy sack 
over his shoulder, and strode off out of sight 
through the jungle. 
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BULLING THE MARKET. 


ope Moncheur, the Belgian minister at Wash- 
ington, says the New York Tribune, was 
riding recently near the Capitol, and asked a small 
boy to hold his horse while he telephoned to a sub- 
urban friend. 

When he returned he found a smaller but keener- 
looking youngster holding the animal. 

“Hello!” said he. ‘You are not the boy I 
hired.” 

“No, sir,” said the boy, “but I spekilated. I 
give the other boy ten cents fer his chance.” 

“What could I do after that?” asked the baron 
of a friend, later. “It was bulling the market, but 
I had to give him a quarter.” 
& © 


MIXING NATURAL HISTORY. 
he Daventry, England, Zxpress grew indig- 
nant recently at a contemporary who did not 
believe a French or German army could ever land 
in England. 

“To pooh-pooh the idea of this country ever 
being invaded,” wrote the editor, “is to follow the 
example of the camel, which buries its head in the 
sand when an enemy approaches.” 

To which Pinch retorted: “Surely the author 


|} of this apothegm must have meant to refer to 


the ostrich, which, in these circumstances, has a 
habit of putting his eye through a needle.” 
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BY Mabel Earle. 


Ben the murky rim of hills 
Where fading city sunsets glow, 
To-night a robin swings and trills 
In one tall cottonwood I know ; 
The shadows flung from branch and stem 
Along a yellow sand-bar rest— 
I shut my eyes to dream of them, 
Here in my window, looking west. 

















The shadows lengthen on the sand ; 
The log-built barn across the way 
Throws wide its doors on either hand 

Beneath the rafters piled with hay; 
The palings of the gray corral 

Glimmer and waver in that light 
Above the sleepy brown canal, 

Out yonder on the ranch to-night. 


Far off that sunset glory sleeps 
On level bench-lands golden brown, 
Where browsing slow along the steeps 
One after one the cows come down; 
And on their homeward pilgrimage 
Each trampling hoof and horny crest 
Shakes perfume from the tufted sage— 
Oh, far faint incense of the west! 


To-night, I know, beyond the rim 
Where all my prairie sunsets fade, 
God's far white mountains look to Him 
Clad in His glory, unafraid ; 
The solemn light on peak and scaur, 
The clear, still depths of cloudless air, 
The trembling silver of a star— 
What would I give to see them there? 


The mountains call me back, to-lay 

My weakness on their boundless might ; 
The cafions call me home to pray 

In silent stainless shrines to-night; 
Yet here in dusty mart and street 

I shut mine ears against their call— 
Content to find my exile sweet 

With love that recompenses all. 





® © 
THE DIVINE SPARK. 
he prisoner in the death- 
cell was the product of 
[ | the slum. He was born 

there, and he grew up to 

crime. He was ignorant and 

brutal and stolid. During 
his trial for murder he seemed scarcely above 
one of the lowest animals in intelligence. 

He hardly listened to witnesses and lawyers, 
and even the awful sentence from the lips of 
the judge did not arouse him from his phleg- 
matic stupor. 

During the weeks in the prison where he 
awaited the execution of the penalty neither 
priest nor warden could penetrate his dense 


indifference. He ate heartily and slept much 
of the time. He showed neither fear nor 
impatience. He was ‘‘a hard case,’’ and even 


the prison chaplain despaired of him. 

There was, however, one woman visitor at 
the prison to whom he gave a little more atten- 
tion than to the others. He could hardly be 
said to welcome her, but he did not totally 
ignore her. ‘The day before he was to die she 
came early to his cell bearing a message from 
the warden. 

‘*T am to tell you,’’ she said, in her friendly 
and sympathetic way, ‘‘that you can have any- 
thing you want to-day. Is there not something 
you would like ?’’ 

‘*Anything I want?’’ he repeated after her, 
without much show of interest. 

**Yes, anything you want.”’ 

‘*Do you mean anything to eat and drink, 
or anything in the world ?’’ he asked. 

“IT think we may almost say. anything in the 
world,’’ she replied. ‘‘ That is, anything 
which you could have if you did not have to 
be here.’’ 

Then for the first time his face flushed and 
his eyes filled with tears. 

*‘O madam,’’ he said, in his broken English, 
‘‘there is something I want so very much. I 
have thought about it, but I dared not to ask. 
I want once more to put my little baby to sleep 
—just once to put my baby to sleep!”’ 

So the woman went to the house where the 
murderer’s motherless baby was lodged, and 
brought her to the prison ; and all day long the 
hard, stolid man walked up and down the cell, 
singing and talking softly to the poor little 
creature. 

She would sleep and wake and laugh and 
cry a little, and the father knew how to answer 
each mood of his child, At last, as twilight 
fell, the baby went fast asleep, and without a 
word he handed her to the woman waiting to 
receive her. Then he, too, slept—for the last 
time on earth. 

He spoke no word of penitence for his griev- 
ous sins. What hope he had for the unknown 
future none could know. But there was no 
one who saw the man with the baby in his 
arms but believed that somewhere beneath all 
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his wickedness and brutality there glowed a 
divine spark of that wonderful love which 
makes the Fatherhood of God comprehensible 
to us—the love that never faileth. 


* ¢ 


THE EVIDENCE OF HIS EYES. 


t is often easy for a man to convince himself 
| that he believes a certain thing, but to act on 

the belief sometimes requires a powerful faith. 
That was evidently the quality lacking in a col- 
lege professor who went with Mr. Simon Lake 
into the diving compartment of his submarine 
boat. The story is related in “Submarine Navi- 
gation,’ by Mr. Alan Burgoyne. 


very one knows that if an uncorked bottle 
filled with air is ee in water, mouth down 
only as much water will enter it as is required 
to compress the air in the bottle enough to equal 
the pressure of the water. If the air pressure 
could be otherwise increased no water at all 
would come in. i 

For more than half a century this principle has 
been made use of in submarine boats to provide 
a mode of egress for a diver. In the Lake boat 
there is an “air-chamber” forward in which the 
air pressure is made a trifle greater than the water 
pressure outside. When a door in the bottom of 
the car is opened no water comes in, and those 
in the boat, reaching down with a short rake, are 
able to pick up oysters, sponges or whatever they 
see on the bottom of the ocean. 

The professor was a learned man, and he knew 
all about the theory of the case; but still he had 
not quite faith enough to trust himself under 
water in a bottomless boat. Mr. Lake took him 
into the diving compartment to exhibit it. 

After closing the air-lock door he noticed beads 
of ———— standing on the professor’s fore- 
head. hen the compressed air came in with a 

eat noise, the professor grabbed one of the 

rames and looked longingly at the closed door. 

“By the way, professor,” said Mr. Lake, turning 
off the air, “are you troubled with heart-disease ?’ 

“Why, yes,” he said, “my heart is a little 
affected.” 

“Well, never mind,” said the inventor. “This 
little distance will not disturb you. If you feel 
“~ pain swallow as if you were drinking water.” 

e turned on the air again, and the professor 
began to swallow. During the half-minute or so 
following, while the pressure was increasing, he 
swallowed enough, the inventor said afterward, 
to have drowned himself. When the pressure 
was right, Mr. Lake stooped and began to unscrew 
the panel in the floor 

“What are you 
fessor. 

“Tam going to open this door so you can see the 
bottom.’ ’ 7 

“No, no,” said the professor, throwing out his 
hands, “don’t do that. I would not put you to all 
that trouble for the world.” 

Just then, however, the door dropped open. 
The professor, who had turned dea’ hly pale, 
started forward. Not a drop of water entered. 
As he saw the calm surface of it there beneath 
his feet as unruffled as if it had been the very top 
of the ocean, instead of almost the bottom, the 
color came back to his face and he drew a great 


sigh. 

“Well!” he exclaimed. ‘Well! Of course I 
knew it wouldn’t come in. I know why it doesn’t 
come in. But if I had not seen it I should never 


have believed it!” 
| tongue is capable of, he should leave his own 
country and go east or west. Provided he 
travels far enough in either direction, he will get 
many new ideas from the literature put forth by 
persons who cater to English-speaking people. 
Here, for instance, is a fascinating picture of a 
Continental hotel, as its proprietor paints it in 
English : 


“The old hotel, former proprietor, was a great 
rumbling edifice, quite unsuitedable to the recep- 
tion of guests, but it is nothing to the modern new 
one. Attached to the hotel is a repair work-chop 
for automobiles. From the dining-room terrace 
the beautiful view can be seen as far as the eye 
eanreach. A large stock of original and charmin 
memories of the town, of proper invention an 

roduction. No connection with any inferior shop 
1aving the same style. From our own wine-yards 
we are unique proprietors of these bests vintages.” 

This reminds a contributor to Tit-Bits of an 
advertisement he saw a year or two ago in a 
newspaper of Bern, Switzerland. It ran: 

“The —— Hotel is a favorite resort of those who 
are fond of solitude. Those who are in search of 
loneliness are, in fact, constantly flocking to this 
hotel from the fore quarters of the globe.” 

But this delicious sample of English must yield 
the palm to the following notices, the first of which 
was posted in the rooms of a large hotel in 
the Juras, while the other was addressed by the 
proprietor of an Alpine hotel to his clients: 

“Strange gentlemen will to please not dress for 
dinner, as this costume flutters the hearts of the 
maid-folk, and no work is accomplished.” 

““Misters the venerable voyagers are earnestly 
requested not to take the clothes of the bed to see 
the sun rise, for the colour changes.” 

“Though so extensive,” begins the advertise- 
ment of another Continental hotel, “the establish- 
ment entails no stairs ascent, the electrical lift 
enabling visitors to gain quickly even the higher- 
most apartments or fall down again.” So runs 
the tale of absurdities ; but these examples would 
probably seem less ludicrous if matched, as =e 
easily could be, with a collection of the French 
and German themes perpetrated by our own 
schoolboys. 





™ 
doing?” demanded the pro- 
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ENGLISH FOR TOURISTS. 


fan American wishes to realize what his native 


* 


soon as men were able to walk on a glacier 


THE SECRET OF THE GLACIER. 
8 
A from one end to the other, they began to 
look and search and remember and com- 
pare, and finally they discovered the secret of the 


thing. In “A Pleasure Book of Grindelwald,” 
Mr. Daniel P. Rhodes describes this secret: 


They knew at the outset that ice is a very 
remarkable substance which behaves in a manner 

culiar to itself; and they next learned that to 
hree of the properties of ice is due the phenome- 
non of glaciers. 

First, its plasticity permits of its flowing down- 
ward, under sufficient pressure, in the direction 
of the least resistance. Glaciers may, therefore, 
accommodate themselves to the most tortuous 
valleys. 

Another attribute of ice, in respect of which it 
is singular among viscous bodies, is its inability to 
yield much to tension; hence, when there is a 
strain upon it, owing to variations in the direction 
or in the rate of progress of a glacier, it is rent 
into great fissures called crevasses. 

These crevasses do not, as is sometimes asserted, 
always penetrate to the bottom of the glacier, but 
are of different depths and shapes. Usually these 
crevasses extend in the direction of the width of 
the glacier, but on a very steep incline they are 
often intersected by longitudinal crevasses, and 
in this manner are formed tall blocks of ice, which 








are soon worn by the weather into the beauti- 
= a seen in the ice-falls of most large 
glaciers. 

It is a third attribute of ice which enables a 
glacier to maintain itself a compact mass in spite 
of all this fraction. Where two pieces of ice near 
the melting-point are brought into contact ye | 
freeze together so perfectly as to obliterate all 
traces of their original surfaces. To this prop- 
erty of ice, which Mr. Tyndall calls regelation, is 
due not only the — up of crevasses, but also 
the very beginnings of the glaciers themselves. 
It aappene this way: 

In the higher regions of the Alps more snow 
falls in winter than is melted in summer; and a 
constant rearrangement of both the old snow and 
the new is being caused, winter and summer, 
by the alternation between heat and cold which 
occurs in clear weather between each day and 
night. The fresh dry snow is melted by the sun 
and afterward frozen again in granules of ice. 

With the frequent repetition of this process 
the particles become imperfectly fused together, 
forming that peculiar crust called névé, which 
constantly increases in —— until the lower part 
of it, according to the pr a of regelation, is 
so ——— by the weight of the mass above 
it as to become a fairly compact body of ice, that 
seeks to escape - the most convenient channel. 
This is the beginning of the glacier. 





inger on the fence-top, gray and gray together, 
With the quiet badge on thy happy breast, 

Thou art at the center of this burnished weather, 

All the world’s a-blossom, having thee for guest. 


He’s a sorry skeptic who would cry, “Pretender!” 
Thou and I are prophets, all the rest may be 

Scoffers or believers, we know all this splendor 
Circling round the universe undulates to thee. 


Even while I listen to thy Quaker ditty 
Matching earth and heaven when they are at 
one, 
Sounds the Eastern antiphone, mocking love and 
pity,— : 
Thunder of the war-cloud, booming of the gun. 


Ha! it strikes me oddly, as I think a minute, 
That thy peaceful music, sweetest ‘neath the 
sun, 
Means a well-filled stomach with a grubworm in 
it— 
Thunder of the war-cloud, booming of the gun. 


’ Tis a vexing medley, full of plaint and parley, 
But the great concerto must be gaining now; 

All the world’s a-tuning for the peace finale ; 
Patience for the practice is what we must allow. 
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‘““BALLED” PARTRIDGES. 


n certain districts where the soil is exactly 
| right (or rather exactly wrong) the partridges 

so carefully preserved in England are likely to 
be attacked by a peculiar misfortune known as 
“balling.’”’ The word means simply that a par- 
tridge hatched out on a clay soil in wet weather 
may find the mud adhering to its feet, as it strug- 
gles along after the mother bird. 


This is a small beginning; but the chances are 
that the earth accumulates. Sometimes, indeed, 
the soil attached to the foot of a little partridge 
will increase from a mere speck to a weight of 
several ounces. A writer in Badminton says that 
the heaviest ball he ever knew weighed four 
ounces, and the bird which carried it was only 
half its proper size, puhona the rest of the covey 
were full grown. The little creature could only 
move along in a kind of flying scramble, dragging 
the ball on the ground. 

The clay was baked as hard as a brick, so that 
it was no easy matter to remove it. Finally it 
was soaked off, and then it became apparent that 
the bird, without its accustomed ballast, did not 
know how to fly. With every effort it tumbled 
head over heels, and learned the natural mode only 
after long trying. 

The fate of a “balled” —, which is not 
rescued by some kindly hand is a cruel one. 
Day day the burden grows heavier, and the 
more the chick scrambles after its companions, 
the larger its burden becomes. Finally, it is no 
longer possible to move at all, and then the little 
thing can but give up and die. 

Naturalists say that this balling of birds is one 
of nature’s provisions for scattering seeds. It is 
easy to demonstrate this, and the “answer comes 
true.” One experimenter scattered the earth 
from a three-ounce ball over the top of a pan of 
—— dirt, which had been baked to destroy 
the seedsin it. Ten plants sprang up in due time, 
and developed into seven varieties. 
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WELL - ACQUAINTED. 


he two women were sitting on the piazza of 
T the beach hotel at the time when all those 
who bathed daily in the sea were straggling 
along the sandy road in front of the house. ‘There 
goes Mrs. Granger,” said one of the women on 
the piazza, as a stout, pleasant-faced person passed 
by without a glance toward the hotel. 


“My! I should think she’d have lengthwise 
stripes since she’s taken on so much flesh 
shouldn’t you? But she’s real good-natured. I 
think those fat folks are apt to be, and I don’t 
know as they really mind the heat any more, 
either. She doesn’t. She says she’d rather have 
hot weather than cold, anyway; the cold sets her 
rheumatism going.” 

“That’s an awful trying thing, rheumatism is,” 
said the other woman, s Pr 

“Well, she’s cngete it all her life, for she 
comes of arheumatic family,” said Mrs. Granger’s 
friend. ‘Ethel, that’s her youngest daughter, has 
had twinges already; but she’s engaged to a Cali- 
fornian, so she may escape, going to a warm 
climate, that way. guess Tom, that’s the son, 
won’t ever have it, for he never keeps still long 
enough to get an ounce of flesh on him. Tall, 
though! ~ he ~ ~ running to inches; springs up 
like a weed. Only fifteen, and he can’t wear his 
father’s trousers or coats. Mr. Granger is sort of 
short, like all _his family; but he has a brother 
built just as Tom’s going to be. He’s the one 
whose wife has all her white skirts made hand- 
tucked! Now did you ever? In these days, when 
machines do such lovely work!” 

“No, I never did,” said the listener. “I didn’t 
know you knew them so well—why, you're real 
intimate, aren’t you? The sun was in her eyes so 
she couldn’t have told who was sitting here if 
she’d looked.” 

“Well, I don’t know as she’d have recognized 
me right off, if she had looked,” was the guarded 
answer. “We’re not exactly intimate, because I 
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haven’t really ever met her nor she me; but 
I know her through and through, and I presume 
she would say the same. The woman that washes 
and irons for her on Monday and Tuesday comes 
to me on Wednesday and Thursday,—and I guess 
there isn’t any better = to get real well- 
acquainted with another family than that,—though 
in the summer I do sort of lose track of them 
sometimes.” 
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RECKLESSNESS IN MID-AIR. 


hat familiarity breeds contempt of danger is 
53 shown by an article printed in the Pittsburg 
Leader. “See that?” asked an engineer of 
the East River bridge, pointing to a small ladder 
set into one of the steel piers at an elevation of 
more than two hundred feet above the street. So 
closely did the ladder cling to the smooth surface 
of the steel that it seemed almost impossible to 
get the fingers between the rungs and the pier. 


“Those steps were intended to be used only 
under the most pressing circumstances,” continued 
the engineer, “and only then with great care. Yet 
the men would leap for the ladder from a platform 
about three feet away, snatch at a rung and climb 
up rather than use a safe and guarded scaffolding 
erected for the express purpose only a few yards 
away. Warning notices were posted that any one 
who did it would be discharged, yet the very day 
the decree went forth a man jumped for the 
ladder. He struck the side of the steps with his 
head, and was dashed to the ground. Of course 
he was killed instantly. 

“That stopped the ladder-climbing, but the men 
still do all sorts of reckless things. For instance, 
they climb out on a narrow beam projecting over 
the river from the very top of the structure, and 
stand there on one leg to be photographed. 

“Not long ago one of our foremen found a man 
taking an after-dinner nap on a girder at a height 
equal to that of a yc ty nay building. The 
eon was just wide enough for him to lie on, and 

here was nothing but air between him and the 
=e. Yet he was quite indignant when the 
— woke him up and threatened to discharge 
h m ” 


“Our window-cleaners are as rash as any work- 
man,” said the superintendent of a sky-scraper. 
“Each of our windows is fitted with heavy iron 
eyé-bolts, into which the cleaners are expected to 
snap steel hooks attached to broad canvas belts 
that are buckled about their waists. 

“You would not imagine that any man would 
dare to stand on the ten-inch window-sills without 
seeing that the belt is hooked into the eye-bolts as 
firmly as it will go. There is absolutely nothing 
else for the cleaners to hold on to, and in front of 
them is the smooth face of the glass. The men 
stand bolt upright, and even lean back a little. 
Yet every day we catch one or more of them 
climbing out on those narrow sills, twelve stories 
and more above the sidewalk, with the belt 


unhooked.” 
n 

A of the greatest apple-dumpling ever made. 

His home is in Halifax County, where, prior 
to 1840, there was a voting precinct known by the 
odd name of “Dumpling Town.” In 1840, when 
William Henry Harrison was elected President, 
after a most exciting campaign, Dumpling Town 
had exactly one hundred and fourteen voters, and 
every man of them cast his ballot for Harrison. 


The people of the small but prosperous town of 
Scotland Neck, in that county, showed their 
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A MONSTER DUMPLING. 


aged citizen of North Carolina tells the story 


| appreciation of the unanimous vote of Dumpling 


Town by a generous and whimsical gift. Two 
days and a night were consumed in building a big 
“ros which was made of apples and flour, and 
which weighed one hundred and fourteen pounds, 
one pound for each vote cast at Dumpling Town. 
This monster of a dumpling was put in a sack, 
supported by a tripod and lowered into an immense 
iron kettle. 

It required two days and a night to cook it 
properly. Then it was lifted out and placed in a 
specially made bowl cut from the trunk of an 
enormous ef meg ene and round it were placed 
one hundred and fourteen dumplings of the usual 
size. A band of music and fifty wagons were sent 
to Dumpling Town, and in these wagons were 
taken to Scotland Neck the one hundred and four- 
teen true-blue Harrison men and their families. 

There was eo cheering when they arrived at 
Scotland Neck, and the guests cheered themselves 
when they saw the feast prepared for them, for 
besides the dumpling, no end of good things filled 
many tables in the spacious warehouse, and the 
feasting and fun lasted the rest of the day and 
nearly all night. 

A barrel of the best molasses was used as sauce 
i the big dumpling, and the hungry people ate it 
all. 
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MADE VALUABLE BY INSECTS. 


grouse plantation, a deer forest or a salmon 

stream has a recognized value in the mother 

country, but it is not so well known that 
more than one bit of ground which, as land, would 
be worth only a few shillings, acquires a commer- 
cial standing by the presence of some rare insect. 
Tit-Bits explains: 


All entomologists know that some particula: 
butterfly or moth will recur again and again in due 
season in one small plantation, although it may not 
be found in any other place for a hundred miles 
round. To the favored spot ardent entomologists 
will flock from all parts of the kingdom, and wil! 
pay a fee to be permitted to hunt for the insect 
tself, or for its caterpillar or chrysalis. ‘ 

In one case a Lincolnshire farmer has realize 
a small fortune from a dismal swampy meadow 
surrounded by dikes and small willow-trees, fo! 
in this field specimens of the gorgeous “Camber- 
well Beauty” butterfly have been found whe: 
they have been almost non-existent elsewhere. | 

Gly lately some acres of sedge were burned i!) 
a district Known as Wickham Fen, and eve! 
entomologist in the land is mourning the fact, for 
in this locality insect specimens have been. foun’ 
that were thought to have died out in ey 

Were it not inadvisable to name the place, on 
could point out a small plantation at the edge ot « 
considerable forest that, solely because of t!) 
insects found there, brings in to the owner i 
average of two thousand dollars a year. 
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HE HAD SEEN LIFE. 


uch depends on one’s point of view. A mi 
can become as blasé in the backwoods : 
he can amid the excitements of the gre: 

metropolis. Here is an illustration from 1) 
Sunday Magazine 
A city cousin who was entertaining a ru! 
relative asked him if he had ever been to 1! 
opera. ; . 
“Ever been?” exclaimed Jabez. “Why, I's 


took in every opery that’s ever exhibited in 0! 
opery-house for the last ten years, from ‘T 
Nights in a Barroom’ and the ‘Swiss Bell-Ringer>, 
clear to the hypnotizers and the learned pigs. 
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MARY AND JANE. 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 


“ velyn Mabel,’’ said little Mary Ford, 
fF) thoughtfully. 

‘*Evelyn Mabel,’’ repeated her little 
sister Jane, who was sitting close beside her 
on the front door-step. 

‘‘Edith Lillian,” said Mary, this time with 
a little questioning note in her voice; and again 
Jane repeated her sister’s words. 

“‘Why don’t you say a name?’”’ asked Mary, 
anxiously. ‘‘You haven’t said a single name 
yet. And every name I say you just repeat it 
after me. You'll have to make up your own 
name, Jane.’’ 

‘*But you think of all the prettiest names, 
Mary. Won’t it be lovely to have nice names? 
Mother said whatever names we selected could 
be our own names. I think I shall be Daisy 
May.”’ 

“Daisy May!’’ repeated Mary, scornfully. 
‘“*That’s worse than Jane. I have about 
decided that my name shall be Victoria Ardell.’’ 

‘*My!’’ exclaimed Jane, admiringly. ‘That 
is lovely! Now you think of one for me, 
Mary.’’ Mary brushed back her dark curls 
and turned her black eyes toward the flowering 
vines on the latticework porch. 

‘‘Jessamine Florence,’”’ she said, suddenly. 
‘*There, Jane, isn’t that lovely ?’’ 

““Yes, indeed!’’ answered Jane, happily. 
‘*Now let’s go and tell mother. I guess she’ll 
be real pleased.’’ 

The two little girls ran down into the garden, 
where their mother was picking currants. 

‘*Well, Imogene Clare,’’ said Mrs. Sprague, 
as Mary ran toward her, ‘‘have you and Agnes 
Louise come to help me pick the currants ?’’ 

The two little girls stopped and looked at their 
mother in astonishment. 

‘‘What is it?’’ questioned Mrs. Sprague. 

‘*Why, you called us Imogene Clare and 
Agnes Louise,’’ said Jane, reproachfully. 

‘*But you tuld me this morning that you had 
decided those were the prettiest names, and that 
you had chosen them for your own,’’ said Mrs. 
Sprague. 

**O mother, but that was this morning, and 
now we’ve thought of much nicer names!’’ 
explained Mary, eagerly. ‘Mine is Victoria 
Ardell and Jane’s is Jessamine Florence.’’ 

“‘Oh!’’ said Mrs. Sprague. ‘‘Well, it’s rather 
hard to remember, you see, because yesterday 
Victoria Ardell’s name was Celeste Madeline, 
and Jessamine Florence’s name was Elinor 
Erminie. I will try and remember now that it 
is settled.’’ 

“Don’t you think Victoria Ardell is nicer 
than any name ?’’ questioned Mary. 

“‘Why, if I say that what will Jessamine 
Florence think ?”’ said Mrs. Sprague. 

The two little girls walked soberly back to 
the front door-step. 

“I don’t want mother to call me Jessamine 
Florence,’’ said Jane, with a little quiver in 
her voice. 

‘*It’s a lovely name!’’ insisted Mary. 

“*T don’t care. When she says Jessamine 
Florence, or Elinor Erminie, or any of those 
made-up names I feel just as I did when we 
went over to grandmother’s to stay all night.’ 
“‘Homesick,’’ said Mary. 

Jane nodded her head. 

‘*Let’s tell mother,’’ said Jane. 

The two little girls ran down the path again. 
“O mother!’’ said Jane, with a little skip. 
We’ve got the nicest names now.”’ 
“O dear!’’ said Mrs. Sprague. 
I remember so many names ?’’ 

**You can remember these just as easy,’’ said 
Mary, ‘‘and they are to be our truly names 
always.’’ 

“Yes, always,’’ said Jane. 

‘‘Why, then I must remember them!’’ said 
Mrs. Sprague. ‘‘Now what are they?” 


**How can 


“‘Mary and Jane,” said the little girls, 
together. 
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SPOOL BUBBLES. 


BY HATTIE TORRENCE. 


F jor three days it had been ‘‘misty-moisty’’ 
weather. 


“Too damp for my chickies to be out- 
of-doors,’’ said mama, as Alice and Harry came 
into the room where she lay—not very ill, to be 
Sure, but not able to be up and go down-stairs. 

“‘What can we do?’’ thought the children. 

‘‘O mama, can you please give us two empty 
spools ?’”? asked Harry. Mama told him where 
) find them, for she usually kept some in a 
nachine drawer for just such requests. Harry 
rought the spools, got a wash-bowl, and 
eemed to be washing his hands, but he really 
vas making soap-suds. Then both the children 
lipped their spools in the soapy water, rubbed 
he wet end on the soap in the soap-dish, and 
hen blew through the spools. 

“‘Look, mama! Oh, look!’’ excitedly ex- 
laimed Alice, as an immense bubble grew at 
he end of the spool. First it had rosy colors, 
hen greenish, then a wonderful golden tint, 
~radually changing to a rich purple and indigo, 
en—snap!—it was gone. Each tried to see 
which could blow the largest bubble, and they 
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hen Dicky gets the dollies out F 

At hospital he plays, Z 
And one anda! they lie about, : 
Damaged in various ways; . 


In grievous clutch of griporgovt, - 
When Doctor Dicky gets themovt. * 
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Wi... Dora gets the dollies out 
They always goto school, 


There ino time for play or povt 
Under her rigid rule; 

The dollies quake,T have no doubt, | 

When despot Dora gets them out. 


if 
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hen Donald gets the dollies out 

At church they all appear, 

In rows they sit and hymns they shout 
And lengthy sermons hear; 

The day is due to look devout : 

When Deacon Donald gets them out. l 
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It's always holiday, 
Let Dicky dose and Donald spout 
And Dore scold ,— hurray! 
Fills, pews and pens are put to rovt 
n doting Debby gets them out. 


Rose Mills Powers. 





















soon found they could spend no breath on ex- 
clamations, so they tried to call out without 


| taking the spools from their mouths; but this 


made such funny little grunts and squeals that 
they could not blow for laughing. 

‘‘O mama, see my bubble grow small!’’ said 
Alice. 

“*Yes, dear. The hole in the spool is so 
large, the air comes out rapidly. Place your 
finger over the hole till you blow again. And 
when you stop to take a new breath put your 
tongue over it, and the bubble will keep its 
size.’’ 

Then both Alice and Harry touched the 
bubbles they were blowing together, and often 
they became one large one, into which both were 
blowing. 

Then Harry found a reed stem and stuck it 





into his spool, and stood on a chair, so that the 
bubbles would be high up in the air. He 
would blow them the size of very large oranges, 
and throw them over toward mama, who tried 
to fan and blow them up toward the ceiling. 

‘*O Harry, look! I blew that bubble in two,’’ | were so pleased. 
said Alice, as two smaller bubbles chased away | “It is the nicest place I ever saw, 
from her, followed by ‘‘a tiny baby one,’’ as | Willard. 
Harry called it. ‘*We will stay here all the time!’’ cried Gracie. 

‘But just see here, Alice,”” and Harry was| There were pickets all round the sides, taller 
throwing a small bubble off the end of his spool, | than the children’s heads, and a tent-like roof 
catching it and blowing a new one immediately. | made of a big square of cotton cloth tied to the 
‘*T just now blew seven that way,’’ said he. | posts at each corner, and held up right in the 
So Alice tried it. By this time papa had come | middle by being fastened to a cross-rope that 
home, and after a few minutes of admiring the | was tied higher up between two posts. There 
size and pretty colors of these fairy balls, they | was a gate on one side, near the stairway door, 
went down to supper, as happy as if the sun fastened on the outside with a hasp and padlock, 
had been shining all day. so the children could not get out and no one 
could get in without mama’s key. 

A little table and four low wooden chairs 


A PLAY-ROOM. 


BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN. 
The twins clapped their 


sé C h, oh, oh!’’ 
\8) hands and danced up and down, they 


said 


9? 
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BY PHILA BUTLER BOWMAN. 


Ts queer how, in the daytime, when the sun is warm and bright, 
Things always look so dif’rent from the way they look at night. 

When Molly’s mean, and you’d just shake her if she weren’t a girl, 

You just say mean things back, that get her in a perfect whirl. 

You call her “Teacher’s pet,” and say her dresses are too short, 

And “Girls are no good, anyway!” and things you know will hurt. 

But you’re sorry that you said it when the stars are shining bright, 

And you are all alone in bed, and wake up —in the night. 

When sister gets the biggest piece,—the one you wanted, too, — 

And mother takes her out to drive, instead of taking you, 

You try to make your tears hold out till they come home again, 

Till mother sees how much you cared, and how she gave you pain. 

But when her gentile hands have tucked you lovingly in bed, 

And when her kiss is on your lips and all your prayers are said, 

Oh, then, how different things look, and then how bad you feel! 

As mean as boys you read about, that lie and cheat and steal! 

You don’t think, in the daytime, when your mother’s close in sight, 

But you’re sorry that you worried her when you wake up —at night. 

I wonder if grown-up folks feel as little children do, 

And if they ever wake at night, and grieve a little, too. 

And if the things that in the day seemed to them only right, 

They’d give the world to have undone, when they wake up—at night. 





were in one corner, two chairs being for visitors. 
In the opposite corner there was a chair for 
mama and one for papa or a caller. And ina 
third corner there was a covered wooden box, 
for the twins’ playthings. 

Two stout hooks were waiting for the ham- 
mock to swing by, cornerwise, but when the 
hammock was up there was not much room left. 

‘*This is my birthday present for you,’’ said 
papa. 

“‘Oh, thank you! It is the nicest present we 
ever have had!’’ cried Willard. 

For the new play-room was between the posts 
of one of the clothes-drying sheds on the flat 
roof of a tall apartment-house right in the middle 
of Boston. Mama sent the clothes toa laundry, 
and the twins played in their roof-tent, had 
their luncheon on the little table, and took their 
naps in the hammock when it was warm. 


GRANDPA has a chain pump that turns 
with a crank. Little May was visiting at the 
farm, and seeing grandpa pumping, rushed out, 
exclaiming, ‘‘O grandpa, grandpa! Let me 


"? 


grind the water! 


IGHT. 

















A SNAP FOR STUDENTS! 


You can make big money in spare hours selling our 
“Invincible”? Typewriter Supplies. Every business 
house wants them. Need only be shown to sell. Big 
commissions. Write 70-1) AY for full particulars. 

B’ way, New York. 


American Writing Machine Co., Dept. D, 34 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








CURRENT EVENTS 











GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 
25 to 30 cent. commission to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, } shi es, Extracts and Ba- 
king Powe Beautiful Presents 
and Coupons with every purchase. | 
Charges paid. For prompt atten- 
tion address Mr. care of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TKA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey St.. New York. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 








Large profits made ona small 

plot of ground. Room in your 

garden to grow a valuable 

crop. Hardy in U. S. and 

Canada. Send four conan’ 

get our booklet D. , telling all about it. Address, 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 





GP We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


oe y and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
\ roads write us daily for operators 
and furnish Railroad Passes to 
Destination. Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 
Q\ board while attending school. 
50-page book ors 
- wbout it—Fr 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL oF TELEGRAPHY, | 


Established 32 years. ESVILLE, WI 


POND’S 
EXTRACT 


For Sprains 


Sold only in sealed bottles, with buff wrappers. 




























4 eaten a 
The New Card | Game—Everybody Likes It 
A game of rea orth—a novelty. Easy to learn, 
very eo. . lowe of fun and enjoyment for 
pees old. Any rumber of persons can play. 
asting game; the more you Play the pe 

like it. Price 50c, Gilt edge 75e. At your dealer or 
298 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I!!, 


postpaid from the publishers, 
£0. B. DOAN & COMPANY, 






















} “Arnold” Children’s Knit | 
| Night Drawers. 


Children will catch cold and 
be croupy. Children will sneeze 
and cough. Children require 
watchfulness. 

All from becoming uncovered 


while sleeping. Remedy all 
this by buying “ Arnold’s’” Knit 
Night Drawers (with feet). 
danger, no trouble then, 
PRICES. 
2 yr. 60c. 6 yr. 80c. 
4 yr. 70c. 8 yr. 90c. 


0 yr. $1.00. 

Send for handsome descriptive 
catalogue. 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 
328 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 




















SAFEST FOOD 

IN ANY TIME OF TROUBLE IS GRAPE-NUTS. 

Food to rebuild the strength and that is pre- 
digested must be selected when one is convales- 
cent. At this time there is nothing so valuable as 
Grape-Nuts for the reason that this food is all 
nourishment and is also all digestible nourish- 
ment. A woman who used it says: 

“Some time ago I was very ill with typhoid 
fever, so ill every one thought I would die, even 
myself. It left me so weak I could not properly 
digest food of any kind and L also had much bowel 
trouble which left me a weak, helpless wreck. 

“I needed nourishment as badly as any one 
could, but none of the tonics helped me until I 
finally tried Grape-Nuts food morning and evening. 
This not only supplied food that I thought deli- 
cious as could be but it also made me perfectly 
well and strong again so I can do all my house- 
work, sleep well, can eat anything without any 
trace of bowel trouble and for that reason alone 
Grape-Nuts food is worth its weight in gold.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Typhoid fever like some other diseases attacks 
the bowels and frequently sets up bleeding and 
makes them for months incapable of digesting the 
starches and therefore predigested Grape-Nuts 
is invaluable for the well known reason that in 
Grape-Nuts all the starches have been trans- 
formed into grape sugar. This means that the 
first stage of digestion has been mechanically | 
accomplished in Grape-Nuts food at the factories | 
and therefore any one, no matter how weak the | 
stomach, can handle it and grow strong, for all 
the nourishment is still there. 

There’s a sound reason and 10 days’ trial proves. 





>, Gis vé 


AX Stove Pe Polish 


——— 





Trade-Mark, 





dealer Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
forit. @ as paste or liquid polishes, K-Ray is the 

RIGINAL Powdered Stove 
Polish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and we 
Not Barn Off. Sample sent if you address D 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CQ., Agts., 75 Hudson St., New 

















eath of Senator Hoar.—United States 
Senator George Frisbie Hoar of Massa- 
cae, < one of the most eminent Republican 
a leaders and statesmen, died 
| September 30th, aged 78, 
after a lingering illness. 
Mr. Hoar had been in 
public life for more than 
50 years. He served in 
both branches of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, was 
> || a member of the House of 
|| Representatives from 1869 
|| to 1877, and had been 
Senaron Hoan, || United States Senator 
————— since 1877. He was aman 
of large attainments, of literary and scientific 
as well as political interests, and of simple and 
upright life. e 











Second Peace Conference.—The 200 
delegates of the Interparliamentary Union, 
which was recently in session at St. Louis, 
called upon President Roosevelt, September 
24th, and presented to him the resolution 
adopted by the congress, asking the President 
to invite all the nations to send representatives 
to an international conference in the interest of 
peace, similar to that which met at The Hague 
on the invitation of the Tsar. The President 
promised that he would at an early date ask 
other nations to join in a second congress at 
The Hague. The purpose of the proposed con- 
ference is to carry forward the work of the first, 
and especially to promote the negotiation of 
treaties for the arbitration of international 
disputes. The President announced that the 
United States is now taking steps to secure 
such treaties with other governments. 
& 
t Port Arthur.—During three days’ fight- 
ing, from the 19th to the 21st of September, 
the Japanese forces besieging Port Arthur suc- 
ceeded in capturing several important positions 
in the second line of defense. Among them was 


| Fort Kuropatkin, which was constructed by the 


Russians for the purpose of protecting the water- 
supply of the garrison. 
® 
A Second Manchurian Army. — The 
Tsar has directed the organization of a 
second army for operations in Manchuria, and 
the troops are now being mobilized for immediate 
despatch to the far East. It is intimated that 
300,000 additional men will be placed in the 
field. Five corps are already destined for the 
front, and it is understood that five more will 
be sent. The Tsar retains General Kuropatkin 
in command of the first army, and has appointed 
General Grippenberg to command the second. 
General Grippenberg is 66 years old. He won 
his first commission while fighting in the defense 
of Sebastopol, and gained distinction in the 
campaigns in Turkestan, and in the war with 
Turkey. ® 


Disastrous Railroad Wreck occurred 

on the Southern Railway, about 20 miles 
west of Knoxville, September 24th. Two pas- 
senger-trains, running in opposite directions on 
the same track, came into collision and were 
‘“*telescoped.’’ About 70 persons were killed 
and more than 100 were injured. 


& 


rmenian Massacres.—The American con- 
sul at Harput, who has been investigating 
conditions in Sasun and other disturbed districts 
in Asiatic Turkey, estimates the number of 
Armenians killed in the recent massacres, or 
dead from exposure and hunger, at 3,500, 
Armenian insurgents in the Mush district 
have adopted a guerilla form of warfare, 
ambuscading bodies of Turkish troops and 
Kurds; and in consequence of these movements 
many villages have been burned, and there are 
apprehensions of another general massacre. 
The consul reports about 15,000 persons as in a 
starving condition, and insufficiently aided by 
American missionaries at Bitlis. 


Or) 


ecent Deaths.—Prof. Niels Finsen, dis- 
eoverer of the Finsen rays for the treatment 
of lupus, and head of the Finsen Ray Institute 
at Copenhagen, died September 24th, aged 44. 
The Nobel medical prize was awarded to him in 
1903.——Chief Joseph, the famous Nez Percé 
warrior, who came into prominence nearly 30 
years ago by the courage with which he resisted 
the attempt of the United States to dispossess 
his tribe from its reservation in Oregon, died 
September 23d. He repulsed a force led by 
General Gibbon, but was finally defeated by 
General Miles. He was highly respected, 
and General Miles called him ‘‘the Napoleon 
of Indians.’?——Rear - Admiral Fernando P. 
Gilmore, United States navy, retired, who saw 
much service in the Civil War, and commanded 
the monitor Monadnock in the war with Spain, 
died September 24th, aged — Lafeadio 
Hearn, author of numerous books interpreting 
Japanese life and literature, and long a resident 
of Japan, died September 26th, aged 54. 


57. 





Old Ciyil War Revenue Stam 
P.G. Jones, 2013 Brook St., Louis 


25 Varieties 


8, 17C. 
Ky. 





Clegraply 


En- 


taught lished 1874. 
dorsed by offic fais Railroads and W. U. Tel. Co. Positions secure 
Entire coat, tuition (telegra: hy 
room, 6 months’ course, $89. 
instruction also given. Catalogue <° 

DUDGE’S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY, Valparaiso, Ind. 





od. 


,~ typewriting), board and 
n be reduced. Home 













Make some child 
or girl—with the 


Irish 


“It’s geared.”” 


Sea a) fectly sufe. 
ey strong, rubber-tire 





™ They can’t upset.” 
The sport for winter! 
direct from us; we ay freight. 

Write’ hustrated ‘booklet 


Xmas is Coming ! 
ry 


Mail. 


Physicians urge its use. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, order 


' 


Good for ail/ muscles, 
from finger-tips to toes; 
very lightrunning. Per- 
Speedy, 







d. 


The Standard Mig. Co., 2586 Irish Mail hy Ind. 
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white and whole, 


KEEP YOUR TEETH ys ences 


and your gums healthy by using 


Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


ToothPowder 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 


prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 
3 Ounce Metal Bottle 25c. 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c. 





“3 SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request. 


Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co.,Chicago, Ill. 
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$16 For 1¢e 


“7 spent one cent for a postal card and saved 
$16 by buying a Kalamazoo Range.” 
will = spend a cent to investigate our 
enaaeil factory offer o' 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves 


and 


Ranges 


We ship direct to you 

from our own Seaeed, 
freight 
prepaid, 
on 


360 
Days Ap- 
proval 


at any 
price; if not per- 
fectly satisfactory return it at our expense. We 
can do this better because we are the only stove 
manufacturers in the world who are selling 
their entire product direct from the factory to 
the user. We save you all jobbers’, dealers’ and 
middlemen’s profits—therefore, do not be influ- 
enced by dealers’ prejudice; investigate for your- 
self. e have a most extraordinary bargain 
price on our Oak Stove—the price will surely as- 
tonish you—don’t buy until you learn all about 
the Kalamazoo Oak. 
SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOGUE 


and compare our prices and quality with those 
of local dealers. That will tell the story. The 
catalogue is the most complete ever issued by 
any manufacturer selling direct the user. 
Describes our full line, including, 


KALAMAZOO STEEL RANCES. 
KALAMAZOO STEEL COOK STOVES. 
KALAMA Z200 OAK HEATERS at special 
factory price: 
A HICH GRADE LINE OF east COOK 
STOVES for wood or wood and coa 

NEW CAST RANCE for toed — e@x- 
clusively, made especially for the east- 
ernand city trade—a great money caver. 
ANEW SELF FEEDING BASE BURNER 
—handsomely nickled—the equal of any 
high grade gue stove in the world—a 
great barcain 
KALAMAZOO HOT BLAST STOVE for 


soft coal. 
A_NEW CAST COTTACE HEATING 
STOVE for wood. ETC. ETC. 

Don’t fail to acquaint yourself with the many 
good oe and superior advantages of our 
Grand Range. Made exclusively for hard coal 
or wood—it’s the kind the 
England, New York and Penn. 
housewives use—the price will 
surprise you because of its rea- 
sonableness. : 

All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges 
Greequipped with our Patent Oven Ther- 
mometer—great fuel suver—makes baking 
and roasting easy 
Highest grade patent blue polished steel piates 
used in all Kalumazoo Steel Ranges at no addi- 
tional cost. All Kalamazoos blacked and pol- 
ished ready foruse. Anyone can set them up. 

PLEASE REMEMBER we are real manulac- 
turers—not simply dealers; we guarantee our 
product under a $20,000 bank bond: we pay all 
freight ee if you are not perfectly satis- 
fied we don’t want you to keep the purchase; 
we. give you = day eee test. The 

a stove or 
came in the Baan rid, and we a A do save 
you money. Send for free catalogue No. 253; 
read our offer; compare our prices and then 
let us ship you a Kalamazoo. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We refer to any bank in Kalamazoo, or 
any Commercial Agency. 



















GEM_~— 


NAIL CLIPPE 


a gem to any one who appre- 
phe, proper style and cleanliness 

of finger-nails. Kach clipper is made 
from highest grade steel and 














——a You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 











heavily nickel-plated — trims in 
perfect crescent, enabling you to 
clip your nails and remove hang- 
8s. By =. 25 cents. Sterling 
silver handle, $1.00. 
THE H. C. COOK Co., 
= Main 8t., 
: | A N Hundreds of Upright™ Pianos 
returned from renting to be 
disposed of at once. They include Steinways and twenty other 
well known makes. Many cannot be distinguished from new 
et all are ee at : ores discount. 
prights as low as 00. Also beautiful 
New Uprights at $128, $135, $150 and 
$165. va rr aon at $240, a 
equal to m anos. Monthly 
pugments = henge rates are hone wv rite for list and 
particulars. You make a great saving. Pianos bear our 
guarantee, Illustrated Piano Book Free. 
68 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
World's largest music house; sells Everything known in Musio. 
Blizzard Proof 
Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. Lined 
With wool fleece that defies the cold, 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets, 
PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 
“Arctic” Trade Mark Registered. 
Better than an overcoat for facing 
cold and work together. Warm, dur- 
able,comfortable. Ask your dealer, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of $2.35, 
JOHN H. PARKER, Dept. wg 
25 James St., Malden, ‘ 














WRITES BLACK for ordinary use 
COPIES PURPLE when you want a copy 


Dixons 


Eterno 


A wonderful pencilinvention. Sold 
by stationers, with or without nickeled 
point protector. 







Dixon's Pencil Guide, indexed by vocations, cor- 
rectly indicates the right pencilfor your use, sent free. 


Dept. AD JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. J, 










are good judges 
of cartridges. 





They prefer U Cartridges 
—those of U.M.C. make. 
U.M.C. Cartridges 
give superior results, 
no matter what calibe 
or make of gun is used. 


Specify U. M. C. 


++ 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Agency: 313 Broadway, New York. 
Depot: 86-88 First St.,San Francisco, Cal. 

















" Every healthy, natural, boyish boy 
wants and needs a gun. Nothing affords 
so much amusement and training for 
the eye and hand. Nothing develops 
manly qualities and self-reliance as does 
a good air rifle 

THE DAISY AIR RIFLE is strong, simple, 
accurate, and looks like a real gun, but is 
entirely free from danger. No.3 Daisy has 
the same hammerless action as the big game 
rifles, and is beautifully finished with a 
walnut stock and nickeled steel barrel. It 
shoots 1,000 times without reloading. 
Price $2 from dealers, or direct from 
the factory. ... Send for catalogue. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO., PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
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ASTHMA frees Pe Hanory Haves, Buffalo, N.Y. 














sizéto EAR BE Batt spare 
RICE& HUTCHINS, 


MAIL US 50c 


eB United States stamps, IF 

OU LOVE MUSIC, and 
} will send you, prepaid, 
any of the following 














Full folio size, and the great- 
est value ever given in music 
collections. 





DO NOT CONFUSE THESE WITH CHEAP MUSIC 
Beautifully printed, extra quality paper, well bound. 


Any one of the following for 50c. 
Would cost $5.00 as Loyal music. 


Jance Waltzes for the Piano. 
(2d and sa grades). 62 pi 
‘ oo oe 06 pages. 


», oF pages. 
ist and Sa ae de Se "6! pages. 
sae tare for Gornch on ri O82 + 
OLIVER prrsoe COMPANY 
150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
C. H. Ditson& Co.,New York J.E. Ditson & Co., Phila. 
Order of your Home Dealer or any of the above houses. 


Also Headquarters for Musical! Instruments 
of every description. 


WARNER'S 


Rust “proof Corsets 























COPYRIGHT. 


“No, madam, there is absolutely 
no need of your being uncom- 
fortable. I fitted a lady this 
morning who had just that trouble. 
She went away happy. Splendid curve 
at the waist, shapes the hip, gives this 
effect—very Frenchy! We don’t think 
of selling a corset that is not a hose 
supporter model—the only kind that’s 
really good style. You’ll be surprised 
to see how much it improves the fit of 
your gowns.” 
“Security’’ Rubter Button Hose Supporters used. 
One to Five Dollars Per Pair. 


The Warner Brothers Conpem, 
New York, chicago, San Francisco. 





Every Pair Guaranteed 














‘“*Garlands”’ 


bake the bread and roast 
the medts and warm the 
homes that make the man. 


The ‘*‘Garland”’ is pre-eminent 
in every point of material, work- 
manship, strength, beauty, service, 
convenience, economy of fuel. But 
one quality—and that the best. 


u **Garlands”’ pear the 

above trade-mark. 

Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. 
Manufactured only by 

The Michigan Stove Company, 

Detroit. Chicago. 

est Makers of Stoves and 

anges in the .World. 
The "Garland" Gas Range 


Has no equal—the most 
Improved Construction. 


Lar 
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ubber Pavements.—But for their expen- 

siveness it is probable that pavements of 
india-rubber would be largely used in city 
streets. That, at least, is the inference to be 
drawn from experience with rubber pavement 
in London. In 1881 the two roads under the 
hotel at Euston Station were paved with rubber 
two inches thick. ‘This pavement, under heavy 
traffic, remained in continuous use for 21 years. 
In 1902 it was renewed, having been worn 
down to about half its original thickness. Lately 
a rubber pavement has been laid in the court- 
yard of the Savoy Hotel, London. The cost for 
covering an area of 75 by 50 feet was nearly 
$10,000. ° 
 pemennyeny England.—A _ striking in- 

stance of the change which the cultivation 
of natural science is capable of causing in the 
face of the earth is afforded by a remark of 
Mr. Andrew Murray concerning the results 
achieved by horticulture in England. They 
have, he said, affected the appearance of all 
England. ‘‘ Nowhere can a day’s ride now be 
taken where the landscape is not beautified by 
some of the introductions of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society.’’ P 
— Silk Cocoons.—Much interest 

has been awakened by the experiments at 
Lyons in feeding silkworms with leaves stained 
with various dyes in order to cause them to 
spin silk of corresponding hues. When fed on 
red food the worms spin red cocoons, and the 
silk seems to retain thecolor. The experiments 
with leaves stained blue have been less suc- 
cessful. Although the expectation has been 
raised that this process may prove of commer- 
cial importance, the experimenters say that 
they do not expect to make any discoveries 
which will affect the industry of dyeing. 

& 


adium Magic with Diamonds.—Sir 

William Crookes has discovered that the 
emanations of radium are able to improve the 
tint of off-color diamonds. A yellowish dia- 
mond, after being enclosed for 78 days in a tube 
of radium bromide, was entirely freed from its 
objectionable color. At first its surface was 
dulled with a film of graphite, but this disap- 


| peared in an acid bath, and the diamond came 


out bright and transparent, with its color 
changed to a pale blue-green. Sir William 
Crookes thinks the effect is due to an internal 
chemical change, and suggests that the dis- 
covery may prove to be of commercial impor- 
tance in the treatment of off-color gems. 


& 


|. greens Tea.—In Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Argentina, the Brazilian states, and to a 
less extent in Chile, a peculiar kind of tea is 
largely used by the native population. It 
is obtained from the 
roasted and pulver- 
ized leaves of an 
evergreen forest tree, 
the Ilex Paraguay- 
ensis. The outer 
branches of the tree 
are cut off and passed rapidly through the flames 
of a large fire, which wilts the leaves and 
tender stems, which are afterward dried and 
thoroughly smoked over a slow fire. Then they 
are ground to powder, and thus prepared for 
the making of tea. The beverage is said to be 
more gently stimulating than either coffee or 
ordinary tea, but it has a smoky flavor, dis- 
agreeable to the unaccustomed palate. 
& 





nother Cause of Mountain Sickness. 

It has generally been assumed that the 
difficulty in respiration experienced by aero- 
nauts and mountain-climbers was due to the 
diminished supply of oxygen at great heights, 
and to counteract this effect various devices 
have been employed to supply the needed 
oxygen. Recent experiments by Professor Mosso 
of Turin indicate that the diminished supply 


of carbon dioxid also plays a part in the 
phenomena of difficult respiration on high 
mountains. Professor Mosso found that a 


mixture of oxygen with 20 per cent. of carbon 
dioxid, which caused giddiness and vomiting 
when inhaled at Turin, could be breathed with 
ease and a sense of pleasure on the summit of 
Monte Rosa. . 


ew Electric Automobile.—<After the 

failure of many inventors to carry out a 
similar idea, it is claimed that a French electro- 
motion company has produced an electric car- 
riage in which the use of pinions, chains and 
gearing for transmitting motion to the driving- 
wheels is entirely dispensed with. In this new 
machine the motors and the wheels are described 
as being one and the same thing. The axles 
receive their motive power directly from the 
accumulators. The weight of the carriage is 
thus reduced, and it is asserted that these ‘‘live- 
axle’’ machines can travel 20 to 30 per cent. 
farther than those of ordinary construction 
because of the saving of energy. The appear- 
ance of the new carriages is improved, except 
that the wheels have a clumsier look. 





; Postage Stamp Collecting. 2 yassiinse: 
v * ive pastime. 
Booklet of information and Corea stamp free. 
Beginner’ 's album and 100 stamps,5e.; 150diff., 
® ine. China, Japan and Russia, Approve als 
2) = 50%. P opuls ur Stamp Albums, 30c., 50c. and 











The newest, 
cheapest and most attrac 
oor covering made is our 

BRU XELLE ART RUG, 
Woven in one piece, all sizes and 
colors, handsome patterns. Can 
be used on either side. Easily 
cleaned, warranted to outwear 
higher priced carpets. Delivered 
free, and can be returned and 
money refunded if_not as repre- 
Positively the cheapest and best thing of 


Complete Carpet for $2: “a 







sented. 


the kind manufactured. There are none so good, 
Catalogue free, 
Send to 
Chicago, 


showing goods in actual r 1 
»nlace nearest you. SANITARY MFG. CO.(Inc. 
.» 205 Omaha Bidg.; Phila., Pa.,120 Oxford St, 


5c. editions. 500 foreign, 15c. 1000 hinges, 10c. | 
fry Mekeel Stamp Co., Wellston Station, St. Louis, Mo. | 




















It Fits the 
Spot that Hurts. 


Bailey’s 
Good Samaritan 


Hot Water 
Bottle. 


A ‘‘ Doll’s Bottle’’ given 
with every mail order. 





TRADE-MARK 
AND PAT. 











Soft asa pillow. Every inch of its 
surface relieves and soothes. 
Largest in heating surface and 
comforting power. For Ear- 
ache, Toothache or Neuralgia 
steain by placing moist cloth or 
sponge in the hollow disk. 


Unequaled for the Sick. 


A perfect foot-warmer when 
the ends are buttoned together. 
Every One Guaranteed. Sent 
on receipt of price. Rubber 
Catalogue Free. 
10-inch diameter (2 quarts), $1.50. 

—_— 
JONGEvITY is pro- 

moted by friction; 
declining energy anc 
decay follow de- 
creasing circulation. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber Bath 


and ~ 


; Flesh Brush 


by its healthy, ur- 
gent action opens 
the poresand assists 
them in throwing 
off the waste which 
the blood sends to 
thesurface.It quick- 
ens the circulation 
and renewed vigor 
courses through the 
body. The Brush 
used dry will give 
a delightful “Mas- 
sage” treatment. 
Sent on recetpt of price, 
J. Bailey @ G So. Con 
ont Boylston 8t., 











| 











“D.H.H.” Hosiery 


for men, women and children. 
Buy direct from the manufac- 
turers at bottom prices, saving 
all middle protits. We make more 









Pp than fifty different grades and 

- styles, all described in our cata- 
logue. The hose shown here are Ladies’ 
"hree Thread Cashmere, Style 344. 


65c. Hosiery for 50c. 


Send for Trial Pair and 
complete Catalogue. 
Lawrence Knitting Co., Lawrence, Mass. 











MOTORMEN 


Know what it means to be out in 
the cold all day, and thousands of 
them wear the 


Sprague 
Russian Vest. 


Wind proof — Cold proof — Wears 
like iron. Made in slate cor- 
duroy and black or gray 
heavy cheviot, interlined 
with textile buckskin. Price, 


$2.50. 
If not on sale by your dealer 
will send post-paid on receipt 
of price. Give chest and waist 
measures and color desired. 
Fred’k H. Sprague Co., 
Orange, Mass. 
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reminoton 








Once proficient 
with the Rifle, 
most boys turn 
to wing-shooting. 
Get a safe shotgun, an ac- 
curate, long wearing, hard 
shooting one —a Reming- 
ton. Your dealer will sell 
you a Remington Ham- 
merless, K Grade, for 


about $25.00. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS CO., 
Ilion, N. Y. 


Agency: 315 Broadway, New York. 
Depot: 86-88 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ALWAYS 


was the first comp 
make watches, the 


For sale by 





1854- 


The WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 


and at the present time is the first in 
the quality and volume of its product. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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WATCHES 


FAITHFUL 


any in America to 
first to be organized, 


all Jewelers 














Bath Tub.— White porcelain e ne ameled—heav 
two years. Lavat ory. »—Genuine “Italian” marble 
lain bowl. Closet. 
Other combinations ranging in price from $37.50 to $100.00. 


steam or hot — heating plants. Ask for 





BATH ROOM COMBINA TION 


Latest Design, Best Appliances, Finest Nickel Trimmings. , 





mechanic can do the work. We furnish working 8 on Pr aero op 
idooulet tells all 


HICAGO HOUSE W. CO., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 


= 2, 

Fully guaranteed for 
-patent overflow peres- 
Siphon wash down vitreous porcelain bowl— ¥ ct working—best wood wor 


Price $55.00 


roll rim—seamless cast iron. 
countersunk slab and back 


Satisfaction - or money refunded. Any ordinary 
We can also save you from 20% to 50% on 
about Plumbing and Heating Apparatus. Address 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, | 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to | 


the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. ‘Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
tk 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 








THE NECESSITY OF REST. 


— demands for rest 
are imperative. They 
are often enforced through 
the infliction of pain, and 
persistent disregard of them 
is punished at times with 
death. The unresisting 
infant spends much more 
than half its time in sleep, 
and it should be encouraged 
to do so, for sleep is the type of perfect rest, 
and most essential to growth. In adult life, 
energy can be made a substitute for rest to a 
remarkable extent. The hours of sleep may be 
reduced from the normal eight to four, and the 
week may be robbed of its Sabbath; yet not with 
impunity. Such practices beget a predisposition 
to the contagious and infectious diseases, diminish 
the capability for efficient work, and often induce 
disorders of the nervous system. The penalty 
may be long deferred, but it frequently becomes 
more severe with delay. In all circumstances, 
rest should be commensurate with labor or exer- 
cise. 

The apparent demand for rest varies with the 
temperament and vigor of the person; sometimes 
it is governed largely by habit, and it is often 
increased by an inability to obtain complete 
repose. Ability to rest is, with many people, a 
natural faculty, while with others it is an art. 
The first step toward acquiring it is generally the 
systematizing of one’s duties so that no unfinished 
tasks remain at night to occupy the mind. Lassi- 
tude and drowsiness, on the other hand, are often 
induced by retention of ptomains or other poison- 
ous matters in the system, and rest is of little 
benefit until the poisons have beén removed. 

Benefit may often be derived from shortening of 
the intervals between the periods of repose. A 
sound nap of only a few minutes’ duration in the 
middle of the day, for example, is more beneficial 
than several hours of sleep made restless or 
broken by dreams as a result of prolonged fatigue. 
But the mind is more quickly refreshed than the 
body, and the apparent invigoration after a short 
sleep may prove to be of almost as short duration. 

There are many ways, too, of obtaining both 
mental and physical recuperation without increas- 
ing the hours of sleep; even without idleness. 
Some persons can obtain it best in reading, others 
in conversation, and others, again, in solitude and 
thought, with a couch, a hammock or a rocking- 
chair for the sake of muscular relaxation. 

In addition to all ordinary rest every one ought 
to take a vacation of several weeks’ duration once 
a year or oftener, at such times and in such manner 
as will give the most complete relaxation and 
abstraction from accustomed worry and care. 
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**REPOSITORIES FOR VISIBLES.”’ 


«6 bject-lessons”’ and “nature-study” are peda- 
gogic phrases which have a very modern 
sound. Yet in 1663, in the prospectus of the “new 


School lately erected for Gentlewomen at Totten- 
ham High Cross,’ Mrs. Bathsua Makin offered 
something of the sort as an inducement to noble 
and genteel patronesses to send their daughters 
to her establishment. She also offered courses in 
certain important branches of domestic economy. 
“Such Pupils as so desire may learn preserving, 
Pastry and cookery,” the advertisement ran, and 
then went on to declare that “Repositories for 
Visibles shall also be prepared by which, from 
beholding the things, gentlewomen may learn the 
Names, Natures, Values and use of Herbs, Shrubs, 
Trees, Mineral-pieces, Metals and Stones.” 
Besides these practical matters, instruction was 
offered in six languages; but lest timid or conven- 
tional parents should be alarmed at the idea of so 
much learning it was added that “Those that 
think one language enough for a woman, may 
forbear the language and learn only Experimental 
Philosophy,” while at the same time an effort 
was made to charm away their scruples by 


adducing the example of the Princess Elizabeth, | 
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for Visibles.” It was never opened, nothing in 

it was ever used or explained; but the imposing 

| whole was always pointed out to parents and 
visitors, upon whom it did not fail to have an 
impressive effect. It contained no trees or shrubs, 
except a bit of fossilized wood; but dingy min- 
erals were there in abundance, and there were 
besides a dusty humming-bird’s nest, a bottled 
| tarantula, a sponge growing on a piece of rock, 
| and a necklace of foreign beans, faintly fragrant, 
if a small nose were pressed tightly enough to the 
crack near which they lay. There was also a 
mysterious bone, over which a never-settled dis- 
pute went on among the girls. The more romantic 
thought it the finger of a prehistoric giant; the 
| more prosaic, and those of the sharpest appetites 
and tongues, averred it was the drumstick of the 
only fair-sized fowl ever served at the school 
table, preserved as a curiosity, The institution 
was more famous for its curriculum than its 
cuisine. 

“There was nothing in the whole eight by four 
mahogany majesty of that Scientific Cabinet,” 
says the old pupil, reminiscently, ‘which was of 
the slightest use to anybody, for any purpose, 
except its double glass doors, which served as 
looking-glasses for the vain girls to try to curl 
their front hair by over slate-pencils, when the 
teacher wasn’t looking. And that may have been 
nature, but it wasn’t science, and I’m afraid it 
was hardly even art!” 
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AN INGENIOUS CAPTAIN. 


M™ have read in Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s story 
of “‘Cap’n Bob” who stopped up a hole in his 
ferry-boat with his own arm, and thus saved many 
lives. The London Daily Express describes a 


ingenious than “Cap’n Bob’s,” and not so trying 
to physical well-being as that adopted by the 
heroic pilot. The Norwegian bark Flora, bound 
for Cape Town, experienced in the Bay of Biscay 
such terrific weather that she was obliged to lie 
to for six days. 


In the buffeting that the vessel received she 
sprang a leak, and began to take in water at the 
rate of six inches an hour. All hands were kept 
at the pumps a and night without intermission. 
As the gale abated the bark drove before it into 
calmer seas. 

Captain Mattson found the leak was gettin 
worse and set his brains to work. He constructec 
a great waterproof canvas bag, sixteen feet long, 
six feet in circumference and two feet in diameter. 
This he kept distended by the means of hoops. 
A window of glass was let into the side, five feet 
from the bottom. The captain stepped into the 
bag, and by means of tackle was drawn under 
water so that he could see the leak. The other 
end of the bag being open and above water, he 
had plenty of air and could communicate with his 
men. Two sleeves had been made in the bag, 
and were tied tightly about his wrists, so that he 
could work freely. 

In this way, looking at the leak through the 
inserted window, the captain worked steadily 
while the ship was hove to. The vessel rolled in 
a heavy swell, and sometimes Captain Mattson 
found himself from seven to ten feet below the 
surface. At one time the chafing of his feet 
against the vessel’s side wore a hole in the bag, 
and the water entered and covered him. 

But he was drawn up in good time, the ba; 
was repaired, the work continued and the lea) 
stopped. 
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NOT A CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE. 


A’ or so ago, when President Roosevelt was 

making a trip through the West, says the 
New York Herald, each town in which he stopped 
planned some characteristic performance to honor 
him. One, in which the President was by schedule 
compelled to remain eight or nine hours, made the 
day a public holiday and arranged plainsman’s 
sports to amuse the guest. 


One of the cowboy riders was mounted on an 
onan ill-tempered beast. His skill in man- 
aging the mount won the President’s admiration. 

“Do you ride all the time?” Mr. Roosevelt 
asked the Westerner. 

The rider curbed his steed a second and replied: 

“No, I stop for meals.” 


IN THE DOMESTIC CALENDAR. 


66 o you think it is right that I should always 

have to take my turn to dust on ‘back-leg 
day’?” inquired Myrtle Ames, indignantly, of her 
mother. 


“Of all the days in the calendar which is ‘back- 
leg day’?” said the bewildered mother. 

“When vacation began, mother, and you _ told 
us girls we must dust the parlor every day,” 
Myrtle explained, breathlessly, “Ethel and Alice 
said we would dust the back legs of the furniture 
only once a week. I agreed to the plan, and now 
pd | always make me dust on ‘back-leg day.’ Is 
that fair?” 

“No, not to me,” replied Mrs. Ames, “but we 
will make it so, and henceforth every day will be 
‘back-leg day.’ ”’ 
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NOT A SCRAP LEFT. 


he editor of a flourishing journal in a California 
town, says the San Francisco Bulletin, recently 
called at the “home of the bride’s parents” the day 
after the wedding. He was desirous of telling his 
readers all about the event, and wished to give 
the young couple a good “send-off” as well. The 
bride’s mother met him. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Jones!” said the editor. 
“TI have called to get some of the details of the 
wedding.” 
| “Goodness!” replied Mrs. Jones, in dismay. 
| “They’re all gone. You ought to have come last 
night. They ate every scrap.” 
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daughter of Charles I, to whom the lady principal | 


had at one time been preceptress. 


years write and understand Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Italian and French; nor was the encouragement 
thus held out lessened by any inopportune reminder 
that she died young. 

A lady whose school life ended some fifty years 
ago declares that in the school which she attended 
there existed an awe-inspiring object known as 
the “Scientific Cabinet,” which must, she feels, 
have been the lineal successor of a ‘Repository 


That unfor- | 
tunate child could, it appears, at the age of nine | 


USELESS KNOWLEDGE. 


hen Mrs. Newrich returned to London, after 
a brief sojourn in Paris, she breathed a sigh 
of relief. 


| 
} 

“T’m thankful to get where the English language 
lis the prevailing one,’ she said to an American 
| friend who had declined to accompany her across 

the Channel. “I don’t know but one word of 
French that I can speak right off easy. That’s 
merci, and goodness knows I didn’t have any 
occasion to use that, for none of ’em ever did any- 
| thing I wanted ’em to.” 


method of stopping a leak no less novel and | 





$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 

Weare largest mfrs. of New Novelties in Aluminum, 
Granite and Tin Ware in the U. 8. Address Dept. AG, 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chieago, I11,, or Buffalo, N.Y. 


STAMPS 100 varieties Peru, 


Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Ibum, only 10c.; 
mixed, 20c.; 1000 hin 


0c.; 1000 
100 diff. U.S.,50c. Agts. wtd.. 50%. New ’ 
C. A. Stegman, 56941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St.Louis,Mo. 


Fall and Winter Suits, 


Latest New York Styles. ¢ 1 0 to $ 3 S 


Made to Your Order. . . 
Strictly Mao-Tailored. 


Our Catalogue fully 
explains the quick 
easy and economical 
way whereby you may 
have a fashionable gar- 
ment made to your 
measure and not risk 
a dollar. Is it worth 
while to bother with 
dressmakers and go on 
tiresome shopping ex- 
veditions when you 
mve only to stay at 
home and select your 
style and material from 
our Catalogue and 
samples, mail us your 
order and in less than 
ten days receive a per- 
fectly satisfactory gar- 
ment? 

A TRIAL ORDER 

COSTS YOU NOTHING 
As we refund your money 
if we fail to please rr 
It is very important to 
us, therefore, that we 
should make your gar- 
ment right; otherwise 
the loss is ours. 


Everything Made to Order 
—Nothing Ready-Made. 


We have a large vari- 
ety of fabrics in the 
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latest and handsomest 
weuves and colorings, | 
including the new} 
“Norm: *” and “Vic- | 
toria”’ suitings—our ex- 
clusive importations. 





| 
OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE | 


We purchase our materials in immense quantities, 
and are therefore able to sell at wholesale prices 
and save you the retailer’s profit. | 


Tailored Suits . . . . . $10 to $35) 
New “Lohengrin” Suits . . $15 to $35) 
Skirts of exclusive design . . $ 4 to $15| 4 
Fall and Winter Jackets . . $10 to $25! = 
Long Coats, “Tourist Models” $12 to $25 
ReGete. .«. «= « « « Sore 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES ON YOUR GARMENT TO 
ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Our directions enable you to take your measure- 

ments easily and accurate, and insure a perfect fit. 
r, Your Money Back If You Are Not Satisfied. 

FREE. Our. New Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue and a fine assortment of samples of 
our latest materials will be sent free to any part 
of the United States. Kindly state whether you wish 
samples for a suit, skirt or cloak, and about the colors 
me prefer, and be sure to ask for Catalogue No. 48. 

hey will be sent by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
Established 16 Years. 





A good friend 
to mothers— 







4-thread 
Hosiery, 


25c. pair. 


Wears longer and holds its shape better, 
because knit from yarn spun 0: of finest 
com bed Seypdan lisle, giving it double the dura- 
bility of other 25c. hosiery, noneof whichis 4 thread. 


Misses’ and Boys’, single or double knees, 





fine or perty b; medium or heavy. Sizes 
6to10. Black or tan. 
Men’s Half-Hose, medium or heavy. Black, 


tan, pearl, mahogany, Tourist and Cadet 
blue. Sizes 9 to 1X. 

Women’s Hose, medium weight. 
10. Black or tan. 

ug@-Look for the “ Y K M”’ on every pair. 
If your dealer won’t supply “ Y KM” send 
2c. for sample pair; or $1.50 for six pairs 
(one or assorted colors). Delivery Free. 

Write for booklet, “* The Reasons vhy 4 oe £ Ee | 

the biggest 25 cents’ worth in hosiery. 
YORK KNITTING MILLS, Main Street, YORK, PA. 


Sizes 8 to 
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Better | 
Than A 
Live Kitty. 














Patented July 5th and Oct. 4th, 1892 


© For a child to love and hugand fondle. 


No claws and just as pretty. 
Easily made and indestructible. 


PRINTED ON CLOTH 
in fast colors with full directions for making 


Your dealer can get them from Dry 
Goods jobbers, or, send 25 cents for 
One Large Cat and Four Nice Kittens. 


ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, 
oy An 

















North Adams, Mass. J 
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FLOUR is the best. Not 


only does it make the most appetizing and delicious bread 


and biscuits, but itis also 
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of the white bread eaten by the 


back of the 


a most wonderful health food. 
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subjects was 
To be sure you get the 


sack as well as the front. 
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os ebbe there’s been folks more inquis’ tive 
M than ’Phonso Vinton, but I’ve never 
met ’em,” said Obed Josselyn, im- 


pressively. ‘‘ Sometimes ’twas out ’n’ out 
questions, an’ then again he’d pick out what 
he wanted to know a little bit at a time, and 
piece it up like, an’ the first thing a fellow 
knew ’Phonso had it all. To my knowledge 
he was never come up with but once. Mebbe 
your father’s tol’ ye about the slick way the 
Widder Barker held him off ?’’ 

**I think not,’’ replied Obed’s companion, 


DRAWN By E. FOSBERY 


* THAT'S FOR YOU TO 
FIND OUT, ‘PHONSO,” 
SHE SAID, IN HER 
DRY WAY 


treo: 


who was visiting hard by at his father’s | visitor. He is not allowed to hold it in his 
| hand nor put it on the ground, for it is taken 


birthplace, and needs no fuller description. 


*‘He was laughin’ over it the las’ time he | 
observed Obed. ‘‘When you go/| crown on the best sofa or chair in the room. 
back home you get him to tell you. It’s a} 


was here,’’ 


good story.’’ 

‘*Tell me yourself,’’ urged the young man. 

Obed assented temperately. 

“I s’pose I can,’’ said he. ‘‘You don’t 
remember the Widder Barker, but if there ever 
was a*female shellbark she was one. An’ 
without bein’ airy she made folks keep their 
distance. So when Deacon Barker died, an’ 
she come into her thirds of the real estate an’ 
half the pers’ nal property, nobody in the village 
except ’ Phonso thought of questionin’ her ’bout 
the breastpin she come out in shortly after. 

“But there was plenty that wondered how 
she come by it, and a good many stories went 
the rounds. Some said she’d sent to Boston 
n’ ordered it as soon as she could in decency. 
And some said she’d had it laid away for 
years, but hadn’t darst wear it in the deacon’s 


they said, till she’d got enough together to buy 
it. And there was a few that was positive it 
was a present from an old beau, a seafarin’ 
man she’d known ’fore ever the deacon brought 
her to Saybrook. I netcherly inclined to that 
view, for it didn’t look to me exactly like a 
memorial act to the deacon, her puttin’ on that 
breastpin, but I never owned up I took any 
stock in the story, for it was started by Sophia 
Boyden, an old maid, an’ as sent’mental as a 
hound dog in the full 0’ the moon. 

“*But howsoever the widder come by it, ’twas 
as strikin’ a female ornament as is often seen,’’ 
said Obed, critically. ‘‘It was a heap o’ gold 
pears, bunches of grapes, and I should say 
walnuts,— though such was her skilfulness 
nobody ever got a squar’ look at it, to say nothin’ 
of a chance to examine it,—all roundin’ out of 


an openwork basket, an’ there was some red | 


an’ blue stones in it. Nobody’d ever seen any- 
thing like it, an’ off ’n’ on it excited the neigh- | 
bors more’ n anything that ever happened here. 
Fin’ly, one 0’ the women said she didn’t believe | 
‘twas genuine; that was why Mis’ Barker’d 
never let anybody get close to it. 
enough for ’Phonso, an’ he up an’ asked the 
widder if that pin was real or imitation. 

‘**That’s for you to find out, ’Phonso,’ she 
said, in her dry way. 

“Dll be jiggered if I don’t!’ says ’Phonso, 
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ward he’d find out if he had to 
marry her to do it. ‘But that was 
rash talk, for ’Phonso’s wife was 
livin’ then, an’ is yet. Well, he 
figgered an’ he schemed, an’ he 
peeked an’ he poked, but never 
got any nearer to that breastpin. 
He give all his spare time to it, 
same’s people do nowadays to 
guessin’ prize puzzles in the 
papers, an’ with about the same 
result. He had his labor for his 
pains. Fin’ly the widder died, an’ it was 
reported round that she’d told Nancy Patten, 
her help, to pin up her shroud with the 
breastpin. 

** * Now,’ says ’Phonso, when he heard it, 
*1’ll find out sure whether it’s real or imitation.’ 

“It really looked for a while ’s if he would,’’ 
smiled Obed, ‘‘but when we got to the house 
the day of the funeral we found she’d left strict 
orders not to have the coffin opened, an’ ’ Phonso 
come away a good deal sadder an’ not a bit 





|eceremony at Edward VII’s coronation. The 
| king is only first among his equals, and by 


| judge would immediately don his black cap. 
lifetime. She’d nipped here and squeezed there, | 


wiser’n he was before. He was all cut up. 
‘**There,’ he says to some 
o’ us, ‘I s’pose I sha’n’t get a 
sight o’ that breastpin now till 
the day o’ jedgment! But,’ 
says he, cheerin’ up, ‘if there 
ain’t too much doin’ then, I 
sha’n’t forget about it.’ ’’ 
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AT THE SIGN OF 
THE HAT. 
A man’s hat is his insignia of 
rank, and he puts it on or 
takes it off as he wishes to assert 
or abase himself. In Spain, 
says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
the symbol of a grandee and 
that of a cardinal is a hat, for 
the king originally conferred it 
by addressing the person whom 
he wished to honor with the 
word, Cubraos — Cover your- 
self. This constituted a dec- 
laration that the king regarded 
the nobleman as his equal. 
The order of grandees was 
divided into three classes. First 
came those who covered them- 


right up to her. He’said after- | 





selves at once before addressing 
the king; second, grandees who 
covered themselves after speak- | 
ing to his majesty, but before 
they. received his answer; and | 
third, those who could only 
assume their hats when they 
had made their last obeisance 
and retired into the- crowd of 
courtiers. At the present day 
the formal Spanish gentry show 
great courtesy to the hat of a 


by the punctilious don and cushioned like a 


The symbolism of the hat marked part of the 


assuming their coronets at the moment -his 
majesty received the crown the nobles of 
Britain declared themselves his peers. Subse- 
quently they signified their service to the king 
by removing their coronets before doing homage 
to him. 

The judges, likewise, proclaim their equality 
with the sovereign by covering themselves in 
his presence. The famous ‘‘black coif or cap 
of cloth’’ is not reserved for the passing of sen- 
tence of death only, but is part of the judicial 
garb, signifying the judge’s dignity and power. 
With it he covers himself in the royal presence, 
and if the king should enter a court where civil 
or criminal cases were being tried, the presiding 


The same significance attaches to the wearing 
of the hat in Parliament. It is a declaration of 
power and rank, although some authorities 
describe it as a survival of the time when 
members went down to Westminster clad in 
armor, and retained their helmets, owing to the 
difficulty of removing them. But the impor- 
tance of the hat in the Commons is great, and 
the House resents nothing so much as an 
infringement of its unwritten rules as to covering 
and uncovering, much to the discomfiture of 
the new M. P. 

The hereditary right of Lord Kingsale to 
wear his hat in the presence of his sovereign is 
well known, and emphasizes the significance 
attached in past ages to the.covering of the 
head. This significance is still unconsciously 
retained in the usages of good society in these 
days. 





That was | 





Lord Kingsale’s privilege is shared only by 
| Lord Forester and the Master of Trinity Col- 
| lege, Cambridge. When Queen Victoria visited 
| the university she showed herself the woman 


|agent in your town. 


| Send for new 





by rebelling against the tyranny of the topper. 
The Master of Trinity exercised his right, but 
feeling that some explanation was necessary, | 
he reminded her majesty that the holders of | 
| his office were entitled to retain their hats in | 
the presence of the sovereign. 

**In the presence of the sovereign—yes,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘but not in the presence of a lady.’’ 
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*Everybody’s Glove.” 


ADE from selected buckskin in 
M either drab or yellow. Stitched 

with best linen and silk thread. 
No seams that interfere with free 
movement of the fingers. These Gloves 
when soiled can be washed with ordi- 
nary laundry soap and water without 
injury. Always pliable and soft. Adapt- 
ed to any use where a gauntlet glove 
is desired, and will outwear 
any other glove on the 
market. 











Enables You to Mend Your 


Ask your es 
dealer for the Stove Lining Yourself. 
“SARAN Simply add a little water, mix 


write us g on 


fart to find xt toa paste and apply. It’sa very 
au to find tt. 


easy and economical affair. 
If Your Dealer Hasn't It Write Us. 
PRESBREY STOVE LINING CO., & 

TAUNTON, MASS. 


Parker Bros. 
Co., 



































There are furnaces and furnaces. You'll not be disappointed if you 
CHOOSE THE 


Bay State Furnace 


Built for Heavy eaienaela ‘ © 
Duty, and has fewest Easily Operated. 
joints possible. It’s the A slight turn of the lever 
result of over 60 years’ 
experience 





exposes a new surface 
of the triangular grate 


Economical Its liberates the ashes, 


hot-air blast device 
causes a rapid combus- 
tion of the smoke and 
gases that are frequent- 
ly allowed to goto waste 
up the chimney, thus 
yielding more heat from 
a given quantity of fuel : 
—coal or wood * 


and quickly produces a 
clear, bright fire. The 
lever, you will notice, 
is an upright one 
and does away with the 
old-fashioned “back 
breaking shake-down.” 
No poking needed 














Circular Free. In this advertisement we have mentioned but a few of the 
telling features of this efficient furnace. Our circular tells of others ; send for it. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


We also make ‘‘ Bay State'’’ and ‘‘ Richmond "’ Ranges, also ‘‘ Model’’ Ranges and Furnaces. 


55 Portland St., Boston; Providence, R. I. 











If your dealer hasn't them write to us. 
Si 


rawjord ¢on"3 


A Crawford sent on 30 
days’ trial if there is no 























Illustrated 
Circulars. 

















The Best Oven. 


= 

a he i The best heated, most easily controlled is 
= that of the Crawford Range. Extra large, 
Ss 4» with asbestos-lined back and improved 
heat-saving, cup-joint flues; five heights 
=> for (two) racks; an easy-to-read and 
Vag reliable heat indicator; and a large 
gee 86“ clean-out” plate in bottom for removing 
soot and ashes that often hinder baking. 
The “Single Damper (patented) controls fire 
and oven by one motion. It insures 

perfect regulation. 
Crawford Ranges are made in the Finest 
Stove Factory in the World. 
WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 


31-35 Union Street, 
Boston. 
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“T always use The People’s 
Sawyer’s because Choice 
it bleaches, gives a 
beautiful tint, and for nearly 


restores the 50 Years. 
color to lin- RS) aa 
ens,laces and + Sold in 
goods that are "A = Sprinkling-Top 


worn and aoe vn 
faded.” 


where. 


SYAWaNaisENS 


CIRyve Syv A EhSe 








Inseparable 


from the charm of the turkey is the dressing thereof. Bell’s Spiced Season- 
ing gives the cffect of a dozen different varieties of pure, sweet herbs and 
choice selected spices. It is pure, economical, rich yet delicate. 

Bell’s Spiced Seasoning is good, too, for meat croquettes, scalloped dishes 
and soups. Get Bell’s from your grocer. Be sure and get Bell’s. There 
are always imitations. Ask for dainty booklet of receipts, all tested and good. 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send 10 cents in stamps for sample 
can containing enough to flavor the dressing for 100 Ibs. of meat or poultry. 


THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, Sole Props., 50-54 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 

















UMFORD 


The Wholesome 


Baking Powder 


Produces delicious Biscuit, Muffins, Cakes, etc., 
that can be eaten by the Dyspeptic without dis- 
comfort. 





Ask the Rumford Company, Providence, R. I., to mail you free a 
Practical Cook Book compiled by the Principal of the Boston Cooking School. 















BEST BY TEST—Be sure and use 
Eider Down 
Codiish Cake 


When you prepare a Salt Fish Dinner, 
Fish Balls or Creamed Codfish. You 
can depend absolutely 
on getting the best 
results, 

“Eider Down”’ is 
put up in sealed pack- 
ages. Clean, pure and 
wholesome. Ask your 
dealer for it. 





















“ te 
Our ee 


products 
Jrom the 
seaarethe 
best in the © 
world.” 


Established 1862. 


SHUTE & MERCHANT, 
Gloucester, Mass. 














If It’s amas You Waat 


Why not have it straight? It may cost you a 
few cents more, but it's worth it. When you use 
Baker's Lefhon Extract you get the pure lemon flavor, and it is 
not lost in the baking. Furthermore, Baker's Lemon Extract 
keeps sweet and strong till the last drop is used. Your grocer can 
as well supply you with BAKER’S EXTRACTS as any other if you insist. 

BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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House-Cleaning ‘and Laundry Work Made Easy. 
ITALIAN HERSOM’S 


Sapone. 


The Best Washing 
Powder. Will not 
injure the finest 
fabric nor smart 
the hands. 

| Equally good for 
washing dishes, 
pots, pans, win- 
dows, etc. 








Is a fine Borax 
Soap. Good for 
the poy tang A and 


good for House- 
leaning . 


Methenice and 
others for wash- 
ing hands pronounce | 
PRESENT of a Piece of Glass- it SPLENDID. 


, ware IN EVERY PACKAGE. Res Bes Pres : 
Price Per Package Price Per Bar 


Sold by Grocers. 
1 Oc. MANUFACTURED BY 5c. | 
THOS. HERSOM @& CO., New Bedford, Mass. 


We give Premiums for Wrappers. Send for Premium List Free. 3 

















Malita-~Coffeena 


is Malted Cereal Coffee. It is a combination of wholesome Cereals and tonic 
Malt. It tastes like the richest blend of Oriental coffee, yet has of a single grain 
of real coffee in it. People with sensitive stomachs and the children may drink 
all they want of it—with benefit instead of harm. 

Order it at ed Grocer’s or send us 4 cents in stamps with your Grocer’s name and we will 


send you a full pint sample and the famous Minute Man cook-book (alone worth 10 cents). 


Address Dept. F, WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 
Manufacturers also of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Minute Fella-Crysta. 

















Gives the shine which lasts. Makes rust impos- 


sible. Never cakes on iron. Will not burn red. 
DURABLE AND ECONOMICAL. 








